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Wuo has not heard the name of Ricnarp Baxter! Entering 
upon the career of his public life at a time of violent civil and religious 
commotion in England—taking a deep interest and frequently a very 
active part in the various transactions which at that eventful period 
agitated the kingdom—possessing naturally a bold and penetrating 
mind—having his heart deeply imbued with religious truth and richly 
laden with the graces of the Holy Spirit—an intellect highly cultivated 
by various reading and close observation—Baxter occupied a high and 
commanding position in society and made a very conspicuous figure 
in the age in which he lived ; and likewise did much toward softening 
the rigor of the times and in diffusing among his-countrymen the pure 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Our earliest recollections of religious impressions are associated 
with the writings of Baxter, particularly his Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 
It was, therefore, with no small gratification that we saw announced 
the work placed at the head of this article. There is, indeed, no pe- 
riod of English history more replete with incidents of an interesting 
character, or more prolific with important events, than the age in which 
Baxter flourished ; and perhaps no one man in the religious world at 
that time stamped the image of his own mind on a great variety of 
subjects more impressively than he did. Active, conscientious, deeply 
religious, bold and fearless, acute and penetrating, he turned his atten- 
tion to every subject which then agitated the public mind, and em- 
ployed his pen in defence of whatever he considered important in the 
cause of civil and religious emancipation. 

The tide of the reformation which ebbed and flowed with the rise 
and fall of Protestant influence in the civil government—commencing 
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its flow in upon the kingdom during the reign of the haughty and iibi- 
dinous Henry VIII., and advancing gradually and smoothly through 
the few days of Edward VI.—ebbing back again during the bigoted 
reign of “bloody Mary”—then rising higher with the elevation of 
Elizabeth to the throne of the Tudors—standing nearly still through- 
out the reign of James I. of England—and rather receding during the 
misrule of the first days of Charles I.—but contending with a strong 
counter current toward the end of his reign; which was checked by 
the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of the common- 
wealth :—Amidst these contending fluxes and refluxes arose Richard 
Baxter out of the troubled waters. He was no indifferent spectator of 
the contending elements. And though baffled in his attempts to hush 
the tempest, which was still raging with violence, by the wand of his 
tongue and pen, his indefatigable efforts did much in tempering down 
the fury of the blast and calming the raging of the foaming billows. 

It is indeed consoling to reflect that amidst so much turmoil and 
animosity as characterized that factious age—amidst such a vast vari- 
ety of religious and political sects and opinions as sprung into exist- 
ence during that period of strife and vexation,—such a man as Baxter 
should have been raised up—a man whose soul was elevated so far 
above the level of most of his cotemporaries, and who was equal to the 
task of grappling with all those jarring interests, and patiently enduring 
‘the contradiction of sinners against himself,’ and of steering a steady 
course along the channel of truth and holy obedience. 

The present work consists of two octavo volumes, the first of which 
is devoted chiefly to a narration of the events of Baxter’s life, and the 
second to a review of his voluminous writings. The narration em- 
braces a great variety of events in which Baxter had less or more to 
do, the details of which, in the volume before us, are very instructive 
and interesting. 

It seems that Richard Baxter was born on the 12th of November, 
in the year 1615, in Rowton, near High-Ercall, where he spent the 
first ten years of his life with his grandfather. The following account 
of the parish in which Baxter was born and educated will show the low 
and degraded state of religion at that time, and teach us how highly 

we ought to prize the privileges which we now enjoy :— 


‘There was little preaching of any kind, and that little was calcu- 
lated to injure, rather than to benefit. In High-Ercall, there were 
four readers in the course of six years ; all of them ignerant, and two 
of them immoral men. At Eaton-Constantine, there was a reader of 
eighty years of age, Sir William Rogers, who never preached ; yet he 
had two livings, twenty miles apart from each other. His sight failing, 
he repeated the prayers without book, but to read the lessons, he em- 
ployed a common laborer one year, a tailor another; and, at last, his 
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own son, the best stage player and gamestgr in all the country, got 
orders and supplied one of his places. Within a few miles round were 
nearly a dozen more ministers of the same description: poor, ignorant 
readers, and most of themi of dissolute lives. Three or four, who were 
of a different character, though all conformists, were the objects of 
popular derision and hatred, as puritans. When such was the charac- 
ter of the priests, we need not wonder that the people were profligate, 
and despisers of them that were good. The greater part of the Lord’s 
day was spent by the inhabitants of the village in dancing round a may- 
pole, near Mr. Baxter’s door, to the no small distress and disturbance 
of the family.’ (p. 10.) 


Notwithstanding the general prevalence of this sort of profligacy 
among almost all orders of people, it appears that the father of young 
Baxter was religious, and that from him Richard received his first re- 
ligious convictions which, though he was addicted to those vices so 
incident to youth, made lasting impressions upon his young and flexi- 
ble mind. But the following account of his education will reflect no 
credit on the age in which he lived, much less on those to whom such 
an important charge was committed :— 


‘ His early education was very imperfectly conducted. From six to 
ten years of age, he was under the four successive curates of the 
parish, two of whom never preached, and the two who had the most 
learning of the four drank themselves to beggary, and then left the 
place. At the age of ten he was removed to his father’s house, where 
Sir William Rogers, the old blind man of whom we have already 
spoken, was parson. One of his curates, who succeeded a person 
who was driven away on being discovered to have officiated under 
forged orders, was Baxter’s principal schoolmaster. This man had 
been a lawyer’s clerk, but hard drinking drove him from that profes- 
sion, and he turned curate for a piece of bread. He only preached 
once in Baxter’s time, and then was drunk! From such men what 
instruction could be expected? How dismal must the state of ‘the 
country have been, when they could be tolerated either as ministers or 
teachers. His next instructor, who loved him much, he tells us was a 
grave and eminent man, and expected to be made a bishop. He also, 
however, disappointed him; for during no less than two years, he 
never instructed him one hour; but spent his time, for the most part, 
in talking against the factious puritans. In his study, he remembered 
to have seen no Greek book but the New Testament ; the only father 
was Augustine de Civitate Dei; there were a few common modern 
English works, and for the most of the year, the parson studied Bishop 
Andrew’s Sermons.’ (p. 11.) 

Baxter was afterward put under the tuition of Mr. John Owen, mas- 
ter of the free school at Wroxeter, of whom he speaks very respect- 
fully ; but his education on the whole was much neglected through the 
culpable carelessness of those to whom it was committed. Hence 
says his biographer :-— 

‘Considering the great neglect of suitable and regular instruction, 
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both secular and religious, which Baxter experienced in his youth, it 
is wonderful that he ever rose to eminence. Such disadvantages are 
very rarely altogether conquered. But the strength of his genius, the 
ardor of his mind, and the power of his religious principles, compen- 
sated for minor defects, subdued every difficulty, and bore down with 
irresistible energy every obstacle that had been placed in his way. As 
the progress of his religious character is of more importance than that 
of his learning, it is gratifying that we are able to trace it very minutely. 

The convictions of his childhood were powerfully revived when 
about fifteen ycars of age, by reading an old torn book, lent by a poor 
man to his father. This little work was called *“* Bunny’s Resolution,” 
being written by a jesuit of the name of Parsons, but corrected by Ed- 
mund Bunny. Previously to this he had never experienced any real 
change of heart, though he had a sort of general love for religion. But 
it pleased God to awaken his soul, to show him the folly of sinning, 
the misery of the wicked, and the inexpressible importance of eternal 
things. His convictions were now attended with illumination of mind, 
and deep seriousness of heart. His conscience distressed him, led 
him to much prayer, and to form many resolutions ; but whether the 
good work was then begun, or only revived, he never could satisfacto- 
rily ascertain. “This is a circumstance of little importance. Regene- 
ration can take place but once, but more conversions than one are 
required in many an individual’s life. If we are assured that the great 
change has really been effected, the time and circumstances in which 
it occurs are of small moment. 

Another work, which was very useful to him at this time, is better 
known; ‘ The Bruised Reed,” by Dr. Richard Sibbs ; a book which 
has passed through many editions, and has been honored to do good 
to many. Here he discovered more clearly the nature of the love of 
God, and of the redemption of Christ ; and was led to perceive how 
much he was indebted to the Redeemer. Till these things are under- 
stood, and their influence felt, no man can be considered as converted. 
The works of Perkins “ On Repentance,” on “ Living and Dying 
well,” and “ On the Government of the Tongue,” also contributed to 
instruct and improve him. Thus by means of books, rather than of 
living instruments, God was pleased to lead him to Himself. His 
connections with men tended to injure and to stumble him rather than 
to do him good. Among the things he mentions which had no ten- 
dency to promote his spiritual profit, was his confirmation by Bishop 
Morton, to whom he went when about fourteen, with the rest of the 
boys. He asked no questions, required no certificate, and hastily said, 
as he passed on, three or four words of a prayer, which Baxter did not 
understand. The careless observance of the forms of religion, whether 
these forms be of human or Divine ordination, is never defensible: and 
must always have a hardening effect on the mind.’ (pp. 12, 13.) 


As he was early led to turn his thoughts to the Christian ministry, 
he directed his attention to that course of study which should best 
qualify him for this holy work. The following account of those early 
studies, and of the defectiveness of his general education, will be read 
with lively interest :— 
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‘In consequence of these things, divinity was not merely carried on 
with the rest of his studies,—it had always the first and chief place. 
He was led to study practical theology in the first place, in the most 
practical books, and in a practical order. He did this for the purpose 
of instructing and reforming his own soul. He read a multitude of the 


best English theological works, before he read any foreign systems of 


divinity. ‘Thus his affections were excited, while his judgment was 
informed ; and having his own benefit chiefly in view, he pursued all 
his studies with the greater ardor and profit. It is matter of regret that 
theology is often studied more with a view to the benefit of others than 
of the student himself. It is pursued as a profession, rather than as 
belonging to personal character and enjoyment. Hence it frequently 
produces a pernicious instead of a salutary effect on the mind, and de- 
bases rather than elevates the character. Familiarity with Divine 
things, which does not arise from personal interest in them, is to be 
dreaded more than most evils to which man is liable. 

The broken state of his health, the irregularity of his teachers, and 
his never being at any university, materially injured his learning and 
occasioned lasting regrets. He never acquired any great knowledge 
of the learned languages. Of Hebrew he scarcely knew any thing ; 
his acquaintance with Greek was not profound ; and even in Latin, as 
his works show, he must be regarded by a scholar as little better than 
a barbarian. Of mathematics he knew nothing, and never had a taste 
for them. Of logic and metaphysics he was a devoted admirer, and to 
them he dedicated his labor and his delight. Definitions and distinc- 
tions were in a manner his occupation ; the quod sit, the quid sit, and 
quotupler—modes, consequences, and adjuncts, were his vocabulary. 
He never thought he understood any thing till he could anatomize it, 
and see the parts distinctly ; and, certainly, very few have handled the 
knife more dexterously, or to so great an extent. His love of the nice- 
ties of metaphysical disquisition plunged him very early into the study 
of controversial divinity. ‘The schoolmen were the objects of his ad- 
miration; Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus, Ockham, and their disciples, 
were the teachers from whom he acquired no small portion of that 
acuteness for which he became so distinguished as a disputer, and 
of that logomachy by which most of his writings are more or less 
deformed. 

Early education exerts a prodigious power over the future pursuits 
and habits of the individual. Its imperfections or peculiarities will 
generally appear, if he attempt to make any figure in the scientific or 
literary world. ‘The advantages of a university or academical educa- 
tion will never be despised except by him who never enjoyed them, or 
who affects to be superior to their necessity. It cannot be denied, 
however, that some of our most emineré men in the walks of theology, 
as well as in other departments, never enjoyed these early advantages. 
The celebrated Erasmus, “that great honored name,” and Julius Ce- 
sar Scaliger, had neither of them the benefit of a regular early educa- 
tion. As theological writers, few men, among our own countrymen, 
have been more useful or respected than Andrew Fuller, Abraham 
Booth, and Archibald Maclean, yet none of them received much edu- 
cation in his youth. Dr. Carey “ prodigy, as an oriental scholar, 
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and yet never was twelve months at school in his life. Among these 
and many other men of eminence, who never walked an academic 
porch, Richard Baxter holds a prominent place. In answer to a letter 
of Anthony Wood, inquiring whether he was an Oxonian, he replied, 
with beautiful and dignified simplicity,—‘“ As to myself, my faults are 
no disgrace to any university, for I was of none; I have little but what 
I had out of books, and inconsiderable helps of country tutors. _Weak- 
ness and pain helped me to study how to die ; that set me on studying 
how to live; and that on studying the doctrine from which I must 
fetch my motives and comforts: beginning with necessities, I pro- 
ceeded by degrees, and now am going to see that for which I have 
lived and studied.” 

Academical education is valuable, when it excites a taste for learn- 
ing, sharpens the natural powers, and smooths the path of knowledge ; 
but when it is substituted in after life for diligent application, and is 
supposed to supply the lack of genius or industry, it renders compara- 
tively little service to its possessor. Those who have not enjoyed it, 
frequently make up the deficiency by the greater ardor of their appli- 
cation, and the powerful energy of natural talent. This was eminently 
the case with Baxter. Conscious of the imperfections of his early 
education, he applied himself with indefatigable diligence ; and though 
he never attained to the elegant refinements of classical literature, in 
all the substantial attainments of sound learning he excelled most of 
his cotemporaries. The regrets which he felt at an early period, that 
his scholarship was not more eminent, he has expressed with a great 
degree of feeling, if not with the highest poetical elegance. 


“Thy methods cross’d my ways: my young desire 
To academic glory did aspire. 
Fain I'd have sat in such a nurse’s lap, 
Where I might long have had a sluggard’s nap ; 
Or have been dandled on her reverend knees, 
And known by honored titles and degrees ; 
And there have spent the flower of my days 
In soaring in the air of human praise. 
Yea, and I thought it needful to thy ends, 
To make the prejudiced world my friends ; 
That so my praise might go before thy grace, 
Preparing men thy message to embrace ; 
Also my work and office to adorn, 
And to avoid profane contempt and scorn. 
But these were not thy thoughts; thou didst foresee 
That such a course would not be best for me, 
Thou mad’st me know that men’s contempt and scorn 
Is such a cross as must be daily borne.” 


Referring to what had once been his feelings, he expresses himself 
with great indignation, and then gives utterance to the high satisfaction 
he felt in the enjoyments God had bestowed on him—better far than 
titles and learning. : 


“My youthful pride and folly now I see, 
That grudged for want of titles and degree ; 
That blush’d with shame when this defect was known; 
And an inglorious name could hardly own. 

Forgive this pride, and break the serpent’s brain; - 
Pluck up the poisonous root till none remain. 
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Honors are shadows, which from seekers fly, 

But follow after those who them deny. 

I brought none with me to thy work ; but there 

I found more than I easily could bear : 

Although thou would’st not give me what I would, 

Thou gavest me the promis’d hundred fold. 

O my dear God! how precious is thy love! 

Thy ways, not ours, lead to the joys above.” ’ (pp. 15-17.) © 


After contending with a variety of difficulties, overcoming some 
scruples of conscience respecting the terms of subscription, and furnish- 
ing himself with the needful information, Baxter was ordained a minis- 
ter of the establishment, by Bishop Thornborough, in the year 1638, 
and at the same time received a license to teach, as head master, the 
school at Dudley, a situation which afforded him opportunities of 
preaching to perishing sinners. 

Soon after he commenced his ministry, Baxter turned his attention 
to the interesting but perplexing controversy which so long agitated 
the Church of England, respecting conformity and nonconformity ; 
and though he was satisfied that episcopacy did exist in the primitive 
Church, yet he could by no means identify the Scriptural episcopacy 
with that which was established in England, nor reconcile to his judg- 
ment and conscience, the high-handed measures and the pompous 
display which were exhibited in the conduct of the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries of the Church. And although we cannot justify all the scruples 
of his mind and the minds of those who acted with him in this perplex- 
ing and long-continued controversy, we cannot but admire the flexi- 
bility of his mind in yielding to convictions, and the honesty of his 
intentions in searching after the truth. Instead, however, of pertina- 
ciously adhering to a party, and vindicating them in all their little scru- 
ples about kneeling at the sacrament, administering in a surplice, and 
using a form of prayer, Baxter seems to have attempted to steer a 
middle course between the contending parties; and he often threw 
himself into the breach with a view to arrest the onsets of the furious 
champions on both sides ; by which means he was frequently exposed 
to the raking fire of each contending party. The weight of his influ- 
ence, however, was always preponderating on the side of the noncon- 
formists. 

The first thing which gave him any considerable trial, and which 
brought him into the most direct collision with the government of his 
country so as to provoke open hostility, was the Et-cetera oath. 
This formed a part of certain canons or constitutions enacted by a 
convocation held in London and York in the year 1640. In this 
famous oath was the following absurd clause :—‘ Nor will I ever give 
my consent to alter the government of this Church by archbishops, 
bishops, deans, and archdeacons, &c, as it stands now established and 
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ought to stand.’ This oath, which completely debarred any farther 
reformation in the Church and all improvement in any of its rites or 
ceremonies, liturgy or canons, was ordered to be taken by all ecclesi- 
astical persons on pain of suspension and deprivation. 

After hearing the subject debated by able men on both sides, in 
which he took an active part himself, Baxter came to the resolution 
never to take this oath, and also to a determination more thoroughly 
to examine the nature of that government which could impose such 
unreasonable restrictions upon the consciences of the people, the pres- 
sure of which he began so sensibly to feel. The resistance which was 
made to this oath and other things enjoined by the ritual of the Church 
of England, caused much individual suffering, by fines, confiscations, 
and imprisonments, and Baxter himself did not wholly escape the rage 
of his enemies. 

In 1641 he accepted of an invitation from the inhabitants of Kidder- 
minster to become their pastor, for whom he contracted the strongest 
and most tender attachment, and which continued through the whole 
course of his active and eventful life. This attachment he expressed 
in the following lines, which he wrote several years after his residence 


among them :— 


‘But among all, none did so much abound 
With fruitful mercies, as that barren ground, 
Where I did make my best and longest stay, 
And bore the heat and burden of the day. 
Mercies grew thicker there than summer flowers, 
They over-numbered my days ard hours. 
There was my dearest flock and special charge, 
Our hearts with mutual love Thou didst enlarge : 
?I'was there Thy mercy did my labors bless, 
With the most great and wonderful success.’ 


He continued his pastoral labors in this place about two years, when 
the civil wars compelled him to separate himself for several years from 
the people he so tenderly loved. The following is Baxter’s descrip- 
tion of the state of things at the commencement of those civil commo- 
tions which overthrew the monarchy of England, and eventuated in 
the establishment of the commonwealth in the hands of Cromwell :— 

‘Where I was bred, before 1640, which was in divers places, I 
knew not one Presbyterian clergyman or layman, and but three or four 
nonconforming ministers. Till Mr. Ball wrote in favor of the liturgy, 
and against Canne, Allen, &c, and till Mr. Burton published his “ Pro- 
testation Protested,” I never thought what presbytery or independ- 
ency was, nor ever spake with a man who seemed to know it. In the 
place where I first lived, and the country about, the people were of two 
sorts. The generality seemed to mind nothing seriously, but the body 
and the world: they went to church, and could answer the parson in 
responses, and thence to dinner, and then to play. They never prayed 
in their families ; but some of them, on going to bed, would say over 
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the creed and the Lord’s prayer, and some of them the Hail Mary. 
They read not the Scriptures, nor any:good book or catechism: few 
of them indeed could read, or hada Bible. They were of two ranks ; 
the greater part were good husbands, as they called them, and minded 
nothing but their business or interest in the world: the rest were 
drunkards. Most were swearers, though they were not all equally 
gross ; both sorts seemed utter strangers to any more of religion than 
I have named, though some hated it more than others. 

The other sort were such as had their consciences awakened to 
some regard for God and their everlasting state, and, according to tha, 
various measures of their understanding, did speak and live as serious 
in the Christian faith, and would inquire what was duty, and what was 
sin, and how to please God and make sure of salvation; and make 
this their business and interest, as the rest did the world. They read 
the Scriptures, and such books as ** The Practice of Piety,” “‘ Dent’s 
Plain Man’s Pathway,” and “ Dodd on the Commandments,” &c. 
They used te pray in their families, and alone ; some with the book, 
and some without. They would not swear, nor curse, nor take God’s 
name lightly. They would go to the next parish church to hear a ser- 
mon when they had none at their own ; and would read the Scriptures 
on the Lord’s day, when others were playing. There were, where I 
lived, about the number of two or three families in twenty, which, by 
the rest were called puritans, and derided as hypocrites and precisians, 
that would take on them to be holy; yet hardly one, if any, of them 
ever scrupled conformity ; and they were godly, conformable minis- 
ters whom they went from home to hear. ‘These ministers being the 
ablest preachers, and men of serious piety, were also the objects of 
vulgar obloquy, as puritans and precisians. 

This being the condition of the vulgar where I was, when I came 
into the acquaintance of many persons of honor, and power, and re- 
puted learning, I found the same seriousness in religion as in some 
few before described, and the same daily scorn of that sort of men in 
others, but differently clothed ; for these would talk more bitterly, but 
yet with a greater show of reason, against the other, than the ignorant 
country people did. They would, also, sometimes talk of certain opi- 
nions in religion, and some of them would use part of the common 
prayer in their houses ; others of them would swear, though seldom, 
and these small oaths, and lived soberly and civilly. But serious talk 
of God or godliness, or that which tended to search and reform the 
heart and life, and prepare for the life to come, they would at least be 
very averse to hear, if not deride as puritanical. 

This being the fundamental division, some of those who were called 
puritans and hypocrites, for not being hypocrites, but serious in the 
religion they professed, would sometimes get together ; and, as drunk- 
ards and sporters would meet to drink and play, they would, in some 
very few places where there were many of them, meet after sermon on 
the Lord’s days, to repeat the sermon, and sing a psalm, and pray. 
For this, and for going from their own parish churches, they were first 
envied by the readers and dry teachers, whom they sometimes went 
from, and next prosecuted by apparitors, officials, archdeacons, com- 
missaries, chancellors, and other episcopal instruments. In former 
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times there had been divers Presbyterian nonconformists, who earn- 
estly pleaded tor parish discipline : to subdue whom, divers canons 
were made, which served the turn against these meetings of the con- 
formable puritans, and against going from their own parish churches, 
though the old Presbyterians were dead, and very few succeeded them. 
About as many nonconformists as counties were left; and those few 
stuck most at subscription and ceremonies, which were the hinderance 
of their ministry, and but few of them studied, or understood, the Pres- 
byterian or Independent, disciplinary causes. 

# But when these conformable puritans were thus prosecuted, it bred 
in them hard thoughts of bishops and their courts, as enemies to seri- 
ous piety, and persecutors of that which they should promote. Suffer- 
ing induced this opinion and aversion ; and the ungodly rabble rejoiced 
at their troubles, and applauded the bishops for it, and were every 
where ready to set the apparitors on them, or to ask them, “ Are you 
holier and wiser than the bishops ?” So that by this time the puritans 
took the bishops to be captains; and the chancellors, archdeacons, 
commissaries, officials, and apparitors, their officers, and the enemies 
of serious godliness ; and the vicious rabble to be as their army to 
suppress true conscientious obedience to God, and care of men’s sal- 
vation. The censured clergy and officers, on the other hand, took the 
censurers to be schismatics, and enemies to the Church, unfit to be 
endured, and fit to be prosecuted with reproach and punishment ; so 
that the said puritans took it to be but the common enmity that, since 
Cain’s days, hath been in the world, between the serpent’s and’ the 
woman’s seed. When the persons of bishops, chancellors, officials, 
apparitors, &c, were come under such repute, it is easy to believe 
what would be said against their office. And the more the bishops 
thought to cure this by punishment, the more they increased the opi- 
nion that they were persecuting enemies of godliness, and the captains 
of the profane. 

When such sinful beginnings had prepared men, the civil contentions 
arising, those called puritans, were mostly against that side to which 
they saw the bishops and their neighbors enemies. And they were for 
their punishment the more, because it seemed desirable to reform the 
bishops, and restore the liberty of those whom they prosecuted for the 
manner of their serving God. Yet they desired, wherever I was, to 
have lived peaceably at home ; but the drunkards and rabble that for- 
merly hated them, when they saw the war beginning, grew enraged : 
for if a man did but pray and sing a psalm in his house, they would 
cry, ** Down with the Roundheads !” (a word then new made for them, ) 
and put them in fear of sudden violence. Afterward they brought the 
king’s soldiers to plunder them of their goods, which made them fain 
to run into holes to hide their persons: and when their goods were 
gone, and their lives in continual danger, they were forced to fly for 
food and shelter. To go among those ‘that hated them, they durst not, 
when they could not dwell among such at home. And thus thousands 
ran into the parliament’s garrisons, and, having nothing there to live 
upon, became soldiers.’ (pp. 33-36.) 

The elements of which society was composed at that time were such 


that nothing short of a civil convulsion could have been apprehended 
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by those who carefully watched the ‘signs of the times.’ The king 
and his party adhered to the system of episcopacy as established by 
law, with all those obnoxious features which were so offensive to the 
taste and judgment of truly enlightened Christians. On the other 
hand, the Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and various 
other sectarists, all just emerging from the darkness and despotism of 
popery, seeing the Episcopal Church leagued with monarchy, by which 
it was protected and supported, waged a war against both with a per- 
severance urged on by an implacable hatred—a hatred engendered by 
varidus oppressions and persecutions—until they succeeded in pros- 
trating the throne and nearly extirpating episcopacy from the land. 

Baxter was a friend to the monarchy. He likewise believed in 
episcopacy, provided it could be so modified as to be identified with 
the civil and religious rights of the people. But he also sided from 
principle and conscience with the puritans, while he disapproved of the 
Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, and Quakers. In a word, he chose 
and acted for himself, guided by a laborious and conscientious research 
into the records of the Church as it existed in the primitive days of 
Christianity. This threw him into a position in which he was com- 
pelled to receive the blows of each opposing party. He vainly thought 
he could successfully repel the onsets of all, and reconcile them toge- 
ther. Vain thought indeed! How erroneously did he estimate the 
strength of human passions, the pride of opinion, the obstinacy of sec- 
tarian jealousy, and the insatiable character of ambition, as well as the 
little that conscience and judgment had to do in regulating and adjust- 
ing the jarring sentiments and interests of that turbulent period! His 
pious labors, however, were not lost. For though he found the strength 
of his adversaries an overmatch for the potency of his arm, his efforts 
tended in some measure to check the fury of headlong zealots, and 
posterity have appreciated his labors, and profited by the tears, the 
prayers, and the writings of Richard Baxter, the son of peace. Let 
none therefore despair, however fruitless their efforts may be for the 
present. ‘In due time they shall reap, if they faint not.’ 

But though Baxter felt the principle of loyalty in his heart, such 
were the corruptions which surrounded the king and his profligate 
court ; and such the unchristian conduct of most of the prelates who 
rallied around the throne, that he sided with the parliament as the least 
of two evils, and as being more likely to subserve the general interests 
of religion and the cause of liberty and humanity. He accordingly 
attached himself to the parliament, in which were found a number of 
distinguished individuals no less eminent for their civil virtues than 
they were for their religious principles and literary attainments. With 
a view also of diffusing among the soldiers correct religious and civil 
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principles, Baxter entered the army, not as a combatant, but as a 
minister of Jesus Christ. His account of his disputes with the various 
sects which composed Cromwell’s army is curious in itself, and affords 
a striking evidence of the enthusiasm of the times, as well as the vain 
hope of introducing into such discordant materials any thing like uni- 
formity in religious sentiment, or even of regularity in Christian con- 
duct. We admire, indeed, the motive which induced the pious and 
indefatigable Baxter to embark in such a hazardous enterprise, as well 
as the zeal and fidelity with which he executed his high trust as an 
ambassador of Jesus Christ ; but we at the same time have additional 
evidence of the tenacity with which the human mind, especially when 
ignorance and fanaticism hold dominion over it, will cleave to a favor- 
ite theory, however absurd and ridiculous it may be in the estimation 
of common sense. We give the following extract from Baxter’s own 
account of his reasons for entering the army and of his employment 


while there :— 

‘ Naseby being not far from Coventry, where I was, and the noise 
of the victory being loud in our ears, and [I having two or three who 
had been my intimate friends in Cromwell’s army, whom I had not 
seen for above two years, I was desirous of seeing whether they were 
dead or alive ; so to Naseby field I went two days after the fight, and 
thence by the army’s quarters before Leicester, to seek my acquaint- 
ance. When I found them, I stayed with them a night; and understood 
from them the state of the army much better than ever I had done be- 
fore. We that lived quietly in Coventry kept to our old principles, 
and thought all others had done so too. Except a very few inconsi- 
derable persons, we were unfeignedly for king and parliament; we 
believed that the war was only to save the parliament and kingdom 
from papists and delinquents, and to remove the dividers, that the king 
might again, return to his parliament; and that no changes might be 
made in religion, but by the laws which had his free consent. We 
took the true happiness of king and people, Church and state, to be 
our end, and so we understood the covenant, engaging both against 
papists and schismatics ; and when the court news-book told the world 
of the swarms of Anabaptists in our armies, we thought it had been a 
mere lie, because it was not so with us, nor in any of the garrisons or 
county forces about us. But when I came to the army, among Crom- 
well’s soldiers, I found a new face of things which I never dreamt of ; 
I heard the plotting heads very hot upon that which intimated their 
intention to subvert both Church and state. Independency and Ana- 
baptistry were more prevalent ; Antinomianism and Arminianism were 
equally distributed ; and Thomas Moor’s followers (a weaver of Wis- 
bitch and Lynn, of excellent parts) had made some shifts to join these 
two extremes together. 

Abundance of the common troopers, and many of the officers, I found 
to be honest, sober, orthodox men ; others were tractable, ready to hear 
the truth, and of upright intentions. But a few proud, self-conceited, 
hot-headed sectaries had got into the highest places, and were Crom- 
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well’s chief favorites ; and by their very heat and activity bore down 
the rest, or carried them along with them. These were the soul of the 
army, though much fewer in number than the rest, being indeed not 
one to twenty in it; their strength being in the generals, in Whalley’s 
and in Rich’s regiments of horse, and among the. new-placed officers 
in many of the rest. 

I perceived that they took the king for a tyrant and an enemy, and 
really intended absolutely to master him or to ruin him. They thought 
if they might fight against him, they might also. kill or conquer him ; 
and if they might conquer, they were never more to trust him farther 
than he was in their power. They thought it folly to irritate him either 
by war or contradiction in parliament, if so be they must needs take 
him for their king, and trust him with their lives when they had thus 
displeased him. ‘+ What were the lords of England,” said they, ‘ but 
William the conqueror’s colonels; or the barons, but his majors ; or 
the knights, but his captains!” They plainly showed that they thought 
God’s providence would cast the trust of religion and the kingdom 
upon them as conquerors ; they made nothing of all the most wise and 
godly in the armies and garrisons, that were not of their way. Per 
jas aut nefas, By law or without, it, they were resolved to take down, 
not only bishops, and liturgy, and ceremonies, but all who did with- 
stand them. They were far from thinking of a moderate episcopacy, 
or of any healing method between the Episcopalians and the Presby- 
terians ; they most honored the Separatists, Anabaptists, and Antino- 
mians ; but Cromwell and his council took on them to join themselves 
to no party, but to be for the liberty of all. Two sorts, I perceived, 
they did so commonly and bitterly speak against, that, it was done in 
mere design, to make them odious to the soldiers, and to all the land ; 
and these were the Scots, and with them all Presbyterians, but espe- 
cially the ministers ; whom they called priests, and priestbyters, dry- 
vines, and the dissemblymen, and such like. 'The committees of the 
several counties, and all the soldiers that were under them, that were 
not of their mind and way, were the other objects of their displeasure. 
Some orthodox captains of the army partly acquainted me with all this, 
and I heard much of it from the mouths of the leading sectaries them- 
selves. ‘This struck me to the very heart, and made me fear that 
England was lost by those that it had taken for its chief friends. 

Upon this I began to blame other ministers and myself. I saw that 
it was the ministers that had lost all, by forsaking the army, and be- 
taking themselves to an easier and quieter way of life. When the earl 
of Essex went out first, each regiment had an able preacher ; but at 
Edghill fight, almost all of them went home ; and as the sectaries in- 
creased, they were the more averse to go into the army. It is true, I 
believe now, that they, had little invitation ; and it is true, that they 
could look for little welcome, and great contempt and opposition, be- 
side all other difficulties and dangers ; but it is as true, that their worth 
and labor, in a patient, self-denying way, would probably have pre- 
served most of the army, and have defeated the contrivances of the 
sectaries, saved the king, the parliament, and the land. And if it had 
brought reproach upon themselves from the malicious, who called them 
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Military Levites, the good which they had done would have wiped off 
that blot, much better than the contrary course would have done. 

I reprehended myself also, who had before rejected an invitation 
from Cromwell, when he lay at Cambridge with that famous troop 
with which he began his army. His officers purposed to make their 
troop a gathered Church, and they all subscribed an invitation to me 
to be their pastor, and sent it me to Coventry. I sent them a denial, 
reproving their attempt, and told them wherein my judgment was 
against the lawfulness and convenience of their way, and so I heard 
no more from them ; but afterward meeting Cromwell at Leicester, 
he expostulated with me for denying them. These very men, that 
then invited me to be their pastor, were the men that afterward headed 
much of the army, and some of them were the forwardest in all our 
changes ; which made me wish that I had gone among them, however 
it had been interpreted ; for then all the fire was in one spark. 

When I had informed myself, to my sorrow, of the state of the army, 
Captain Evanson (one of my orthodox informers) desired me yet to 
come to their regiment, which was the most religious, most valiant, 
and most successful of all the army ; but in as much danger as any | 
one whatsoever. I was unwilling to leave my studies, and friends, 
and quietness, at Coventry, to go into an army so contrary to my judg- 
ment; but I thought the public good commanded me, and so I gave 
him some encouragement. Whereupon he told his colonel, (Whalley,) 
who also was orthodox in religion, but engaged by kindred and inter- 
est to Cromwell; who invited me to be chaplain to his regiment. I 
told him I would take but a day’s time to deliberate, and would send 
him an answer or else come to him. 

As soon as I came home to Coventry, I called together an assem- 
bly of ministers; Dr. Bryan, Dr. Grew, and many others. I told 
them the sad news ‘of the corruption of the army, and that I thought.all 
we had valued was likely to be endangered by them ; seeing this army 
having first conquered at York, and now at Naseby, and having left 
the king no visible army but-Goring’s, the fate of the whole kingdom 
was likely to follow the disposition and interest of the conquerors. 
We had sworn to be true to the king and his heirs in the oath of alle- 
giance. All our soldiers here think that the parliament is faithful to 
the king, and have no other purpose themselves. If the king and par- 
liament, Church and state, be ruined by those men, and we look on 
and do nothing to hinder it, how are we true to our allegiance and to 
the covenant, which bindeth us to defend the king, and to be against 
schism, as well as against popery and profaneness? For my part, said 
I, 1 know that my body is so weak, that it is likely to hazard my life 
to be among them ; I expect their fury should do little less than rid 
me out of the way; and I know one man cannot do much among 
them : but yet, if your judgment take it to be my duty, I will venture 
my life ; perhaps some other minister, may be drawn in, and then some 
more of the evil may be prevented. 

The ministers finding my own judgment for it, and being moved 
with the cause, did unanimously give their judgment for my going.— 
Hereupon, I went straight to the committee, and told them that I had 
an invitation to the army, and desired their consent to go. They con- 
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sulted awhile, and then left it wholly to the governor, saying, that if he 
consented they should not hinder me. It fell out that Colonel Barker, 
the governor, was just then to be turned out, as a member of parliament, 
by the self-denying vote. And one of his companions (Colonel Wil- 
loughby) was to be colonel and governor in his place. Hereupon 
Colonel Barker was content, in his discontent, that I should go out with 
him, that he might be missed the more ; and so gave me his consent. 

I then sent word to Colonel Whalley that to-morrow, God willing, | 
would come to him. As soon as this was ‘done, the elected governor 
was much displeased ; and the soldiers were so much offended with 
the committee for consenting to my going, that the committee all met 
again in the night, and sent for me, and told me I must not go. I told 
them that, by their consent, I had promised, and therefore must go. 
They told me that the soldiers were ready to mutiny against them, and 
they could not satisfy them, and therefore I must stay. I told them 
that I would not have promised, if they had not consented, though, 
being no soldier or chaplain to the garrison, but only preaching to them, 
I took myself to be a free man, and I could not break my word, when 
I had promised by their consent. They seemed to deny their consent, 
and said they only referred me to the governor. In a word, they were 
so angry with me, that I was fain to tell them all the truth of my mo- 
tives and design, what a case I perceived the army to be in, and that I 
was resolved to do my best against it. I knew not, till afterward, that 
Colonel William Purefoy, a parliament man, one of the chief of them, 
was a confident of Cromwell’s ; and as soon as I had spoken what I 
did of the army, magisterially he answereth me, “‘ Let me hear no more 
of that: if Nol Cromwell should hear any soldier but speak such a 
word, he would cleave his crown: you do them wrong. It is not so.” 
I told him what he would not hear, he should not hear from me: but I 
would perform my word though he seemed to deny his. And so I 
parted with those that had been my very great friends, in some displea- 
sure. The soldiers, however, threatened to stop ihe gates and keep 
me in; but, being honest, understanding men, I quickly satisfied the 
leaders of them by a private intimation of my reasons and resolutions, 
and some of them accompanied me on my way. 

As soon as I came to the army, Oliver Cromwell coolly bade me 
welcome, and never spake one word to me more while I was there ; 
nor once, all that time, vouchsafed me an opportunity to come to the 
head quarters, where the councils and meetings of the officers were ; 
so that most of my design was thereby frustrated.. His secretary gave 
out that there was a reformer come to the army to undeceive them, 
and to save Church and state, with some such other jeers ; by which 
I perceived that all I had said the night before to the committee, had 
come to Cromwell before me, I believe by Colonel Purefoy’s means : 
but Colonel Whalley welcomed me, and was the worse thought of for 
it by the rest of the cabal. 

Here I set myself, from day to day, to find out. the corruptions of 
the soldiers, and to discourse and dispute them out of their mistakes, 
both religious and political. My life among them was a daily contend- 
ing against seducers, and gently arguing with the more tractable ; but 
another kind of warfare I had than theirs. . 
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I found that many honest men, of weak judgments and little acquaint- 
ance with such matters, had been seduced into a disputing vein, and 
made it too much of their religion to talk for this opinion and for that ; 
sometimes for state democracy, and sometimes for Church democracy ; 
sometimes against forms of prayer, and sometimes against infant bap- 
tism, which yet some of them did maintain ; sometimes against set 
times of prayer, and against the tying of ourselves to any duty before 
the Spirit move us; and sometimes about free grace and free will, and 
all the points of Antinomianism and Arminianism. So‘ that I was 
almost always, when I had opportunity, disputing with one or other of 
them; sometimes for our civil government, and sometimes for Church 
order and government ; sometimes for infant baptism, and oft against 
Antinomianism, .and the contrary extreme. But their most frequent 
and vehement disputes were for liberty of conscience, as they called 
it; that is, that the civil magistrate had nothing to do to determine any 
thing in matters of religion, by constraint or restraint ; but every man 
might not only hold, but preach and do, in matters of religion, what he 
pleased: that the civil magistrate hath nothing to do but with civil 
things, to keep the peace, protect the Church’s liberties, &c. 

I found that one half almost, of the religious party among them, 
were such as were either orthodox, or but very slightly touched with 
heterodoxy ; and almost another half were honest men, that stepped 
farther into the contending way than they could well get out of again, 
but who, with competent help, might be recovered. ‘There were a few 
fiery, self-conceited men among them, who kindled the rest, and made 
all the noise and bustle, and carried about the army as they pleased : 
for the greatest part of the common soldiers, especially of the foot, 
were ignorant men, of little religion; abundance of them were such as 
had been taken prisoners, or turned out of garrisons under the king, 
and had been soldiers in his army. These would do any thing to 
please their officers, and were ready instruments for the seducers, 
especially in their great work, which was to cry down the covenant, to 
vilify all parish ministers, but especially the Scots and Presbyterians ; 
for the most of the soldiers that I spoke with never took the covenant, 
because it tied them to defend the king’s person, and to extirpate 
heresy and schism. 

When I perceived that it was a few, then, who bore the bell, and did 
all the hurt among them, I acquainted myself with those men, and 
would be oft disputing with them, in the hearing of the rest. I found 
that they were men who had been in London, hatched up among the 
old separatists, and had made it all the matter of their study and reli- 
gion to rail against ministers, parish Churches, and Presbyterians ; and 
who had little other knowledge or discourse of any thing about the 
heart, or heaven. They were fierce with pride and self conceitedness, 
and had gotten a very great conquest over their charity, both to the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians : whereas many of those honest sol- 
diers who were tainted but with some doubts about liberty of conscience 
or Independency, were men who would discourse of the points of sanc- 
tification and Christian experience very seriously. I so far prevailed 
in opening the folly of these revilers and self-conceited men, as that 
some of them became the laughing stock of the soldiers before I left 
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them ; and when they preaqhed, for great preachers they were, their 
weakness exposed them to contempt. A great part of the mischief 
was done among the soldiers by pamphlets, which were abundantly 
dispersed, such as Overton, Martin Mar-Priest, and more of his ; and 
some of J. Lilburn’s, who was. one of. the preaching officers ; and 
divers against the king, and against the ministry, and for liberty of 
conscience, &c. The soldiers being usually dispersed in quarters, 
they had such books to read, when they had none to contradict them. 

But there was yet a more dangerous party than these among the 
soldiers, who took the direct jesuitical way. They first most vehe- 
mently declaimed against the doctrine of election, and for the power 
of free will, and all other points whieh are controverted between the 
Jesuits and Dominicans, the Arminians and Calvinists. They then as 
fiercely cried down our present translation of the Scriptures, and de- 
based their authority, though they did not deny them to be Divine.— 
They cried down all our ministry, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Inde- 
pendent, and all our Churches. They vilified almost all our ordinary 
worship ; they allowed of no argument from Scripture, but what was 
brought in its express words ; they were vehement against both king 
and all government, except popular: and against magistrates meddling 
in matters of religion. All their disputing was with as much fierceness 
as if they had been ready to draw their swords upon those against 
whom they disputed. They trusted more to policy, scorn, and power, 
than to argument. They would bitterly scorn me among their hearers, 
to prejudice them before they entered into dispute. They avoided me 
as much as possible ; but when we did come to it, they drowned all 
reason in fierceness, and vehemency, and multitude of words.: They 
greatly strove for places of command ; and when any place was due 
by order to another that was not of their mind, they would be sure to 
work him out, and be ready to mutiny if they had not their will. I 
thought they were principled by the Jesuits, and acted all for their in- 
terest, and in their way. But the secret spring was out of sight.— 
These were the same men that afterward were called Levellers, who 
rose up against Cromwell, and were surprised at Burford, having then 
deceived and drawn to them many more. Thompson, the general of 
the levellers, who was slain then, was no greater a man than one of 
the corporals of Bethel’s troop; the cornet and others being much 
worse than he.’ (pp. 46-53.) 

Despairing of success in reforming the turbulent spirits which com- 
posed Cromwell’s army, and being much reduced in his physicak 
strength by reason of his excessive labors, privations, and mental 
anxiety, Baxter quitted the army, and returned to the bosom of his 
friends in Coventry. While here the celebrated Westminster assem- 
bly, who composed the famous confession of faith and catechism, 
which have given origin to such a long-continued and fiery contro- 
versy, was convened by order of the parliament. The following is 
Baxter’s account of it :— 

‘ This synod was not a convocation, according to the diocesan way 
of government ; nor was it called by the votes of the ministers, ac- 
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cording to the Presbyterian way : for the parliament, not intending to 
call an assembly which should pretend to a divine right to make obli- 
gatory laws or canons, but an ecclesiastical council, to be advisers to 
itself, thought it best knew who were fittest to give advice, and there- 
fore chose them all itself. ‘Two were to be chosen from each county, 
though some counties had but one, that it might seem impartial, and 
give each party liberty to speak. Over and above this number, it 
chose many of the most learned Episcopal divines ; as, Archbishop 
Usher, Dr. Holdsworth, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Wincop, Bishops West- 
field and Prideaux, and many more ;: but they would not come, because 
the king declared himself against it. Dr. Featly, and a few more of 
that party, however, came; but at last he was charged with sending 
intelligence to the king, for which he was imprisoned. ‘The divines 
there congregated were men of eminent learning, godliness, ministe- 
rial abilities, and fidelity: and being not worthy to be one of them my- 
self, I may the more freely speak the truth, even in the face of malice 
and envy; that, as far as I am able to judge by the information of all 
history of that kind, and by any other evidences left us, the Chnistian 
world, since the days of the apostles, had never a synod of more ex- 
cellent divines than this and the synod of Dort. 

Yet, highly as I honor the men, I am not of their mind in every part 
of the government which they would have set up. Some words in 
their catechism, I wish had been more clear: and, above all, I wish 
that the parliament, and their more skilful hand, had done more than 
was done to heal our breaches, and had hit upon the right way, either 
to unite with the Episcopalians and Independents, or, at least, had 
pitched on the terms that are fit for universal concord, and left all to 
come in upon those terms that would.’ (pp. 67, 68.) 

After lingering some time under great debility, he accepted the 
pressing invitation of the people at Kidderminster to return among 


them as their pastor. 

After a description of the general state of things in Kidderminster, 
he gives the following account of the manner in which they were in- 
structed in religious things, which, if it may be considered as charac- 
teristic of those times generally in the Church, affords a melancholy 
spectacle of the state of religion. After speaking of the old vicar as be- 
ing altogether unqualified for the sacred duties of his office, Baxter says : 

‘ Beside this ignorant vicar, there was a chapel in the parish, where 
was an old curate as ignorant as he, that had long lived upon ten pounds 
a year and the fees of celebrating unlawful marriages. He was also a 
drunkard and a railer, and the scorn of the country. I knew not how 
‘to keep him from reading, though I judged it a sin to tolerate him in 
any sacred office. I got an augmentation for the place, and an honest 
preacher to instruct them, and let this scandalous fellow keep his for- 
mer stipend of ten pounds for nothing ; yet could never keep him 
from forcing himself upon the people to read, nor from celebrating un- 
lawful marriages, till a little before death did call him to his account. 
{ have examined him about the familiar points of religion; and he 
could not say half so much to me as I have heard a child say. 
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These two in this parish were not all: in one of the next parishes, 
called “ The Rock,” there were two chapels, where the poor ignorant 
curate of one got his living by cutting faggots, and the other by making 
ropes. Their abilities being answerable to their studies and employ- 
ments.’ (pp. 95, 96.) : 

That Baxter should have contributed in any measure to reform such 
manifest abuses in the Church, to raise the tone of piety among the 
people, and to elevate the clerical character, is matter of sincere con- 
gratulation among the real friends of pure religion, and affords motives 
of encouragement to all devoted servants of Christ to persevere in 
their work, with whatever discouragements they may meet. We now 
look back with amazement to that stormy period when the principles 
_ of civil and religious liberty were so little understood, and much less 
acted upon, and when the tone of true piety was at so low a pitch as to 
sanction such unchristian proceedings in the Christian Church ; but 
we look also with gratitude to God, and with religious veneration to 
the men who were the happy and honored instruments of setting the 
ball of reformation in motion which is still rolling on and producing its 
appropriate results. That we may perceive the means which were 
used by Baxter for the production of this moral revolution, and thereby 
be led duly to appreciate. the blessing which God conferred on His 
Church through Baxter’s instrumentality, we give his own account of 
the manner in which he labored, and the success of his efforts :— 

‘I shall next record, to the praise of my Redeemer, the comfortable 
employment and success which he vouchsafed me during my abode at 
Kidderminster, under all these weaknesses. And 1. I will mention 
my employment. 2. My successes. And 3. Those advantages by 


which, under God, they were procured. 
Before the wars, I preached twice each Lord’s day ; but after the 


war, but once, and once every Thursday, beside occasional sermons. ° 


Every Thursday evening, my neighbors who were most desirous, and 
had opportunity, met at my house, and there one of them repeated the 
sermon ; afterward they proposed what doubts any of them had about 
the sermon, or any other case of conscience ; and I resolved their 
doubts. Last of all, I caused sometimes one and sometimes another 
of them to pray, to exercise them ; and sometimes I prayed with them 
myself: which, beside singing a psalm, was all they did. Once a 
week, also, some of the younger sort, who were not fit to pray in so 


great an assembly, met among a few more privately, where they spent 


three: hours in prayer together. Every Saturday night, they met at 
some of their houses, to repeat the sermon of the former Lord’s day, 
and to pray and prepare themselves for the following day. Once ina 
few weeks, we had a day of humiliation on one oceasion or other.— 
Every religious woman that was safely delivered, instead of the old 
feastings and gossippings, if she was able, did keep a day of thanks- 
giving with some of her neighbors, with them praising God, and sing- 
ing psalms, and soberly feasting together. ‘Two days every week, my 
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assistant and myself took fourteen families between us, for private ca- 
techising and conference ; he going through the parish, and the town 
coming to me. I first heard them recite the words of the catechism, 
and then examined them about the sense ; and, lastly, urged them, 
with all possible engaging reason and vehemency, to answerable affec- 
tion and practice. If any of them were stalled through ignorance or 
bashfulness, I forbore to press them any farther to answers, but made 
them hearers, and either examined others, or turned all into instruction 
and exhortation. I spent about an hour with each family, and admit- 
ted no others to be present ; lest bashfulness should make it burthen- 
some, or any should talk of the weaknesses of others: so that all the 
afternoons on Mondays and Tuesdays I spent in this way, after I had 
begun it, (for it was many years before I did attempt it,) and my as- 
sistant spent the morning of the same day in the same employment.— 
Before that, I only catechised them in the church, and conferred occa- 
sionally with an individual. 

Beside ail this, I was forced, five or six years, by the people’s neces- 
sity, to practise physic. A common pleurisy happening one year, and 
no physician being near, I was forced to advise them to save their 
lives ; and I could not afterward avoid the importunity of the town and 
country round about. Because I never once took a penny of any one, 
I was crowded with patients ; so that almost twenty would be at my 
door at once: and though God, by more success than I expected, so 
long encouraged me, yet, at last, I could endure it no longer ; partly 
because it hindered my other studies, and partly because the very fear 
of miscuring and doing any one harm, did make it an intolerable bur- 
den to me. So that, after some years’ practice, I procured a godly 
diligent physician to come and live in the town, and bound myself, by 
promise, to practise no more, unless in consultation with him, in case 
of any seeming necessity ; and so with that answer I turned them all 
off, and never meddled with it again. 

But all these my labors, (except my private conference with the 
families,) even preaching and preparing for it, were but my recreation, 
and, as it were, the work of my spare hours ; for my writings were my 
chief daily labor; which yet went the more slowly on, that I never one 
hour had an amanuensis to dictate to, and especially because my weak- 
ness took up so much of my time. ill the pains that my infirmities 
ever brought upon me, were never half so grievous an affliction as the 
unavoidable loss of time which they occasioned. I could not bear, 
through the weakness of my stomach, to rise before seven o’clock in 
the morning, and afterward not till much later ; and some infirmities I 
labored under, made it above an hour before I could be dressed. An 
hour, I must of necessity have to walk before dinner, and another be- 
fore supper ; and after supper [ could seldom study: all which, beside 
times of family duties, and prayer, and eating, &c, left me but little 
time to study: which hath been the greatest external personal afflic- 
tion of all my life. 

Every first Wednesday in the month was our monthly meeting for 
parish discipline ; and every first Thursday of the month, was the mi- 
nisters’ meeting for discipline and disputation. In those disputations 
it fell to my lot to be almost constant moderator ; and for every such 
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day, I usually prepared a written determination ; all which I mention 
as my mercies and delights, and not as my burdens. Every Thursday, 
beside, I had the company of divers godly ministers at my house, after 
the lecture, with whom I spent that afternoon in the truest recreation, 
till my neighbors came to meet for their exercise of repetition and 
prayer. 

For ever blessed be the God of my mercies, who brought me from 
the grave, and gave me, after wars and sickness, fourteen years’ liberty 
in such sweet employment! How strange that, in times of usurpation, 
I had all this mercy and happy freedom ; when under our rightful king 
and governor, I, and many hundreds more, are silenced and laid by as 
broken vessels, and suspected and vilified as scarce to be tolerated to 
live privately and quietly in the land! How mysterious, that God 
should make days of licentiousness and disorder under an usurper so 
great a mercy to me, and many a thousand more, who under the law- 
ful governors which they desired, and in the days when order is said to 
be restored, do sit in obscurity and unprofitable silence, or lie in pri- 
sons ; while all of us are accounted as the scum and sweepings, or 
offscourings of the earth. 

[ have mentioned my secret and acceptable employment ; let me, to 
the praise of my gracious Lord, acquaint you with some of my success ; 
and [ will not suppress it, though I foreknow that the malignant w)'l 
impute the mention of it to pride and ostentation. For it is the sacn- 
fice of thanksgiving which I owe to my most gracious God, which I 
will not deny him, for fear of being censured as proud ; lest I prove 
myself proud, indeed, while I cannot undergo the imputation of pride 
in the performance of my thanks for such undeserved mercies. 

My public preaching met with an attentive, diligent auditory.— 
Having broke over the bruat of the opposition of the rabble before the 
wars, I found them afterward tractable and unprejudiced. Before I 
entered into the ministry, God blessed my private conference to the 
conversion of some, who remain firm and eminent in holiness to this 
day : but then, and in the beginning of my ministry, I was wont to 
number them as jewels ;’ but since then I could not keep any number 
ofthem. ‘The congregation was usually full, so that we were fain to 
build five galleries after my coming thither; the church itself being 
very capacious, and the most commodious and convenient that ever | 
was in. Our private meetings, also, were full. On the Lord's days 
there was no disorder to be seen in the streets ; but you might hear a 
hundred families singing psalms and repeating sermons as you passed 
through them. Ina word, when I came thither first, there was about 
one family in a street that worshipped God and called on his name, 
and when I came away, there were some streets where there was not 
one poor family in the side that did not so; and that did not, by pro- 
fessing serious godliness, give us hopes of their sincerity. And in 
those families which were the worst, being inns and alehouses, usually 
some persons in each house did seem to be religious. - 

Though our administration of the Lord’s Supper was so ordered as 
displeased many, and the far greater part kept away, we had six hun- 
dred that were communicants ; of whom there were not twelve that I 
had not good hopes of as to their sincerity ; those few who consented 
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to our communion, and yet lived scandalously, were excommunicated 
afterward. ,:I hope there were also many who had the fear of God, 
that came not to our communion in the sacrament, some of them being 
kept off by husbands, by parents, by masters, and some dissuaded by 
men that differed from us. Those many that kept away, yet took it 
patiently, and did not revile us as doing them wrong: and those unruly 
young men who were excommunicated, bore it patiently as to their 
outward behavior, though their hearts were full of bitterness. 

When I set upon personal conference with each family, and cate- 
chising them, there were very few families in all the town that refused 
to come ; and those few were beggars at the town’s ends, who were 
so ignorant, that they were ashamed it should be manifest. Few fa- 
milies went from me without some tears, or seemingly serious promises 
for a godly life. Yet many ignorant and ungodly persons there were 
still among us: but most of them were in the parish, and not in the 
town, and in those parts of the parish which were farthest from the 
town. And whereas one part of the parish was impropriate, and paid 
tithes to laymen, and the other part maintained the Church, a brook 
dividing them, it fell out that almost all that side of the parish which 
paid tithes to the Church, were godly, honest people, and did it will- 
ingly, without contestation, and most of the bad people of the parish 
lived on the other side. Some of the poor men did competently un- 
derstand the body of divinity, and were able to judge in difficult con- 
troversies. Some of them were so able in prayer, that very few 
ministers did match them in order and fulness, and apt expressions, 
and holy oratory, with fervency. Abundance of them were able to 
pray very laudably with their families, or with others. “The temper of 
their minds, and the innocency of their lives, were much more lauda- 
ble than their parts. The professors of serious godliness were gene- 
rally of very humble minds and carriage ; of meek and quiet behavior 
unto others ; and of blamelessness and innocency in their conversa- 
tion. 

God was pleased also to give me abundant encouragement in the 
lectures I preached about in other places ; as at Worcester, Cleobury, 
Sc, but especially at Dudley and Sheffnall. At the former of which, 
being the first place that ever I preached in, the poor nailers, and other 
laborers, would not only crowd the church as full as ever I saw any in 
London, but also hang upon the windows and the leads without. 

In my poor endeavors with my brethren in the ministry, my labors 
were not lost; our disputations proved not unprofitable. Our meet- 
ings were never contentious, but always comfortable ; we took great 
delight in the company of each other ; so that I know that the remem- 
brance of those days is pleasant both to them and me. When dis- 
couragements had long kept me from motioning a way of Church order 
and discipline, which all might agree in, that we might neither have 
Churches ungoverned, nor fall into divisions among ourselves, at the 
first mentioning of it, I found a readier consent than I could have ex- 
pected, and all went on without any great obstructing difficulties.— 
When I attempted also to bring them all conjointly to the work of ca- 
techising and instructing every family by itself, I found a ready consent 
in most, and performance in many. 
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I must here, then, to the praise of my dear Redeemer, set up this 
pillar of remembrance, even to His praise who hath employed me so 
many years in so comfortable a work, with such encouraging success. 
O what am I, a worthless worm, not only wanting academical honors, 
but much of that furniture which is needful to so high a work, that God 
should thus abundantly encourage me, when the reverend instructers 
of my youth did labor fifty years together in one place, and could 
scarcely say they had converted one or two in their parishes! and the 
greater was the mercy, because I was naturally of a discouraged spi- 
rit; so that if I had preached one year, and seen no fruits of it, I should 
hardly have forborne running away, like Jonah; but should have thought 
that God called me not to that place. 

Having related my comfortable success in this place, I shall next 
tell you by what and how many advantages this was effected, under 
that grace which worketh by means, though with a free diversity. I 
do it chiefly for their sakes who would know the means of other men’s 
experiments in managing ignorant and sinful parishes. 

One advantage was, that I came to a people who never had any 
awakening ministry before, but a few formal cold sermons from the 
curate ; for if they had been hardened under a powerful ministry, and 
been sermon proof, I should have expected less. 

I was then, also, in the vigor of my spirits, and had naturally a fami- 
liar moving voice, (which is a great matter with the common hearers, ) 
and doing all in bodily weakness as a dying man, my soul was the more 
easily brought to seriousness, and to preach as a dying man to dying 
men. For drowsy formality and customariness doth but stupify the 
hearers, and rock them asleep. It must be serious preaching, which 
will make men serious in hearing and obeying it. 

Another advantage was, that most of the bitter enemies of godliness 
in the town, who rose in tumults against me before, in their hatred of 
puritans, had gone out into the wars, into the king’s armies, and were 
quickly killed, and few of them ever returned again; and so there 
were few to make any great opposition to godliness. 

The change that was made in the public affairs also by the success 
of the wars, which, however it was done, and though much corrupted 
by the usurpers, was such as removed many and great impediments to 
men’s salvation. Before, the rabble had boldness enough to make 
serious godliness a common scorn, and call them all puritans and pre- 
cisians who cared not little for God, and heaven, and their souls, as 
they did; especially if a man was not fully satisfied with their undisci- 
plined, disordered Churches, or lay-chancellor’s excommunications, 
&c. Then, no name was bad enough for him ; and the bishops’ arti- 
cles inquiring after such, and their courts, and the high commission 
grievously afflicting those who did but fast and pray together, or go 


from an ignorant, drunken reader, to hear a godly, able preacher at the - 


next parish, kept religion among the vulgar under either continual re- 
proach or terror ; encouraging the rabble to despise and revile it, and 
discouraging those that else would own it. Experience telleth us that 
it is a lamentable impediment to men’s conversion when it is a “ way 
every where spoken against,” and persecuted by superiors, which they 
must embrace; and when at their first approaches, they must go 
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through such dangers and dbloquy as is fitter for confirmed Christians 
to be exercised with, than unconverted sinners or young beginners.— 
Though Cromwell gave liberty to all sects among us, and did not set 
up any party alone by force, yet this much gave abundant advantage to 
the Gospel, removing the prejudices and the terrors which hindered it; 
especially considering that godliness had countenance, and reputation 
also, as well as liberty. Whereas before, if it did not appear in all the 
fetters and formalities of the times, it was the common way to shame 
and ruin. Hearing sermons abroad, when there were none or worse 
at home ; fasting and praying together; the strict observation of the 
Lord’s day, and such like, went under the dangerous name of puritan- 
ism, as much as opposing bishops and ceremonies. 

I know you may now meet with men who confidently affirm that all 
religion was then trodden down, and heresy and schism were the only 
piety ; but I give warning to all ages by the experience of this imere- 
dible age, that they take heed how they believe any, whoever they be, 
while they are speaking for the interest of their factions and opinions, 
against those that were their real or supposed adversaries. 

For my part I bless God, who gave me, even under an usurper whom 
I opposed, such liberty and advantage to preach his Gospel with suc- 
cess, as | cannot have under a king to whom I have sworn and per- 
formed true subjection and obedience ; yea, such as no age, since the 
Gospel came into this land, did before possess, as far as I can learn 
from history. I shall add this much more for the sake of posterity, 
that as much as I have said and written against licentiousness in reli- 
gion, and for the magistrates’ power in it; and though I think that land 
most happy whose rulers use their authority for Christ, as well as for 
the civil peace ; yet, in comparison of the rest of the world, I shall 
think that land happy which hath but bare liberty to be as good as the 
people are willing to be. And if countenance and maintenance be but 
added. to liberty, and tolerated errors and sects be but forced to keep 
the peace, and not to oppose the substantials of Christianity, I shall 
not hereafter much fear such toleration, nor despair that truth will bear 
down its adversaries. 

Another advantage which I found, was the acceptation of my person 
among the people. ‘Though, to win estimation and love to ourselves 
only, be an end that none but proud men and hypocrites intend, yet it 
is most certain that the gratefulness of the person doth ingratiate the 
message, and greatly prepareth the people to receive the truth. Had 
they taken me to be ignorant, erroneous, scandalous, worldly, ‘self 
seeking, or such like, 1 could have expected small success among 
them. 

Another advantage which I had, was the zeal and diligence of the 
godly people of the place. They thirsted after the salvation of their 
neighbors, and were in private my assistants, and being dispersed 
through the town, were ready in almost all companies to repress 

seducing words, and to justify godliness, convince, reprove, and exhort 
men according to their needs ; as also to teach them how to pray ; and 
to help them to sanctify the Lord’s day. For those people who had 
none in their families who could pray,.or repeat the sermons, went to 
their next neighbor’s house who could do it, and joined with them ; so 
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that some of the houses of the ablest men in each street, were filled 
with them that could do nothing, or little, in their own. 

Their holy, humble, blameless lives were also a great advantage to 
me. ‘The malicious people could not say, Your professors here are as 
proud and covetous as any; but the blameless lives of godly people 
did shame opposers, and put to silence the ignorance of foolish men, 
and many were won by their good conversation. 

Our unity and concord were a great advantage to us; and our free- 
dom from those sects and heresies, with which many other places were 
infected. We had no private church, and though we had private meet- 
ings we had not pastor against pastor, or church against church, or sect 
against sect, or Christian against Christian. 

Our private meetings were a marvellous help to the propagating of 
godliness, for thereby, truths that slipped away, were recalled, and the 
seriousness of the people’s minds renewed, and good desires cherished. 
Their knowledge, also, was much increased by them, and the younger 
sort learned to pray by frequently hearing others. I had also the op- 
portunity of knowing their case ; for if any were touched and awakened 
in public, I should frequently see them drop into our private meetings. 
Idle meetings and loss of time were greatly prevented ; and so far 
were we from being by this in danger of schism, or divisions, that it 
was the principal means to prevent them: for here I was usually pre- 
sent with them, answering their doubts, silencing objections, and mo- 
derating them in all. 

Another thing which advantaged us, was. some public disputations 
which we had with gainsayers, which very much confirmed the people. 
The Quakers would fain have got entertainment, and set up a meeting 
in the town, and frequently railed at me in the congregation ; but when 
I had once given them leave to meet in the church for a dispute, and, 
before the people, had opened their deceits and shame, none would 
entertain them more, nor did they get one proselyte among us. 

Another advantage, was the great honesty and diligence of my as- 
sistants. Another was the presence and countenance of honest jus- 
tices of peace, who ordinarily were godly men, and always such as 
would be thought so, and were ready to use their authority to suppress 
sin and promote goodness. 

Another ‘help to my success, was the small relief which my low es- 
tate enabled me to afford the poor ; though the place was reckoned at 
near two hundred pounds per annum, there came but ninety pounds, 
and sometimes only eighty pounds to me. Beside which, some years 
I had sixty, or eighty pounds a year of the booksellers for my books : 
which little dispersed among them, much reconciled them to the doc- 
trine that I taught. I took the aptest of their children from the school, 
and sent divers of them to the universities ; where, for eight pounds a 
year, or ten at most, by the help of my friends, I maintained them.— 
Some of these are honest, able ministers, now cast out with their bre- 
thren ; but, two or three, having no other way to live, turned great 
conformists, and are preachers now. In giving the little I had, I did 
not inquire whether they were good or bad, if they asked relief; for the 
bad had souls and bodies that needed charity most. And this truth I will 
speak to the encouragement of the charitable, that what little money 
VoL. 1V.—4pril, 1833. 13 
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I have now by me, I got it almost all, I scarce know how, at that time 
when I gave most, and since I have had less opportunity of giving, I 
have had less increase. 

Another furtherance of my work, was the books which I wrote, and 
gave away among them. Of some small books I gave each family one, 
which came to about eight hundred; and of the bigger, I gave fewer : 
and every family that was poor, and had not a Bible, I gave a Bible to. 
I had found myself the benefit of reading to be so great, that | could 
not but think it would be profitable to others. 

It was a great advantage to me, that my neighbors were of such a 
trade, as allowed them time enough to read or talk of holy things.— 
For the town liveth upon the weaving of Kidderminster stuffs ; and, as 
they stand in their looms, the men can set a book before them, or edify 
one another ; whereas, ploughmen, and many others, are so wearied, 
' or continually employed, either in the labors, or the cares of their call- 
ings, that it is a great impediment to their salvation. Freeholders and 
tradesmen are the strength of religion and civility in the land; and gen- 
tlemen, and beggars, and servile tenants, are the strength of iniquity. 
Though among these sorts, there are some also that are good and just, 
as among the other there are many bad. And their constant converse 
and traffic with London, doth much promote civility and piety among 
tradesmen. 

I found also that my single life afforded me much advantage : for I 
could the easier take my people for my children, and think all that I 
had too little for them, in that I had no children of my own to tempt me 
to another way of using it. Being discharged from most of family 
cares, and keeping but one servant, I had the greater vacancy and 
liberty for the labors of my calling. 

God made use of my practice of physic among them also as a very » 
great advantage to my ministry ; for they that cared not for their souls, 
did love their lives, and care for their bodies ; and, by this, they were 
made almost as observant, as a tenant is of his landlord. Sometimes I 
could see before me in the church, a very considerable part of the con- 
gregation, whose lives God had made me a means to save, or to reco- 
ver their health ; and doing it for nothing so obliged them, that they 
would readily hear me. 

It was a great advantage to me, that there were at last few that were 
bad, but some of their own relations were converted: many children 
did God work upon, at fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years of age; and 
this did marvellously reconcile the minds of the parents and elder sort 
to godliness. They that would not hear me, would hear their own 
children. They that before could have talked against godliness, would 
not hear it spoken against, when it was their children’s case. Many 
who would not be brought to it themselves, were proud that they had 
understanding, religious children; and we had some old persons of 
eighty years of age, who are, I hope, in heaven, and the conversion of 
their own children was the chief means to overcome their prejudice, 
and old customs, and conceits. 

Another great help to my success at last, was the formerly described 
werk of personal conference with every family apart, with catechising 
and instructing them. That which was spoken to them personally, and 
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which put them sometimes upon answers, awakened their attention, 
and was easier applied than public preaching, and seemed to do much 
more upon them. 

The exercise of Church discipline was no small furtherance of the 
people’s good: for I found plainly, that ‘without it, 1 could not have 
kept the religious sort from separation and division. There is some- 
thing generally in their dispositions, which inclineth them to dissociate 
from open ungodly sinners, as men of another nature and society ; and 
if they had not seen me do something reasonable for a regular separa- 
tion of the notorious, obstinate sinners from the rest, they would irre- 
gularly have withdrawn themselves. It had not been in my power with 
bare words to satisfy them, when they saw we had liberty to do what 
we would. And so, for fear of discipline, all the parish kept off except 
about six hundred, when there were in all above sixteen hundred at an 
age to be communicants. Yet because it was their own doing, and 
they knew they might come in when they would, they were quiet in 
their separation ; for we took them for the Separatists. Those that 
scrupled our gesture at the sacrament, I openly told that they should 
have it in their own. Yet did I baptize all their children, but made 
them first, as I would have done by strangers, give me privately, or 
publicly if they had rather, an account of their faith ; and if any father 
was a scandalous sinner, I made him confess his sin openly, with seem- 
ing penitence, before I would baptize his child. If he refused it, I for- 
bore till the mother came to present it; for I rarely, if ever, found both 
father and mother so destitute of knowledge and faith, as in a Church 
sense to be incapable hereof. 

Another advantage which I found to my success, was, by ordering 
my doctrine to them in a suitableness to the. main end, and yet so as 
might suit their dispositions and diseases. The things which I daily 
opened to them, and with greatest importunity labored to imprint upon 
their minds, were the great fundamental principles.of Christianity con- 
tained in their baptismal covenant, even a right knowledge and belief 
of, and subjection and love to, God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; love to all men, and concord with the Church and one another. 
I did so daily inculcate a knowledge of God our Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, love and obedience to God, unity with the Church ca- 
tholic, and love to men and the hope of life eternal, that these were the 
matter of their daily cogitations and discourses, and, indeed, their 
religion. 

Yet, I did usually put in something in my sermon, which was above 
their own discovery, and which they had not known before ; and this I 
did that they might be kept humble, and still perceive their ignorance, 
and be willing to keep in a learning state. For when preachers tell 
their people of no more than they know, and do not show that they ex- 
cel them in knowledge, and scarcely overtop them in abilities, the peo- 
ple will be tempted to turn preachers themselves, and think that they 
have learned all that the ministers can teach them, and are as wise as 
they. They will be apt to contemn their teachers, and wrangle with 
all their doctrines, and set their wits against them, and hear them as 
censurers, and not as disciples, to their own undoing, and to the dis- 
turbance of the Church ; and thus they will easily draw disciples after 
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them. The bare authority of the clergy will not serve the turn, with- 
out overtopping ministerial abilities. I did this, also, to increase their 
knowledge, and to make religion pleasant to them, by a daily addition 
to their former light, and to draw them on with desire and delight.— 
But these things which they did not know before, were not unprofitable 
controversies which tended not to edification, or novelties in doctrine 
contrary to the universal Church: but either such points as tended to 
illustrate the great doctrines before mentioned, or usually about the 
right methodizing of them. The opening of the true and profitable 
method of the creed or doctrine of faith ; the Lord’s prayer, or matter 
of our desires ; and the ten commandments, or the law of practice. 

Another thing that helped me, was, my not meddling with tithes or 

worldly business, whereby I had my whole time, except what sickness 
deprived me of, for my duty, and my mind more free from entangle- 
ments than else it would have been; and, also, I escaped the offending 
of the people, and contending by any law suits with them. Three or 
four of my neighbors managed all those kind of businesses, of whom I 
never took account ; and if any one refused to pay his tithes, if he was 
poor, I ordered them to forgive it him. After that, I was constrained 
to let the tithes be gathered, as by my title, to save the gatherers from 
law suits. But if the parties were able, I ordered them to seek it by 
the magistrate, with the damage, and give both my part and the damages 
to the poor ; for I resolved to have none of it myself that was recovered 
by law, and yet I could not tolerate the sacrilege and fraud of covetous 
men. When they knew that this was the rule I went by, none of them 
that were able would do-the poor so great a kindness as to deny the 
vayment of their tithes. In my own family, I had the help of my father 
and stepmother, and the benefit of a godly, understanding, faithrui ser- 
vant, an ancient woman, near sixty years old, who eased me of all care, 
and laid out all my money for house keeping; so that I never had one 
hour’s trouble about it, nor ever took one day’s account of her for four- 
teen years together, as being certain of her fidelity, providence, and. 
skill. ) 
Finally, it much furthered my success, that I stayed still in this one 
place, near two years before the wars, and above fourteen years after ; 
for he that removeth oft from place to place, may sow good seed in 
many places, but is not likely to see much fruit in any, unless some 
other skilful hand shall follow him to water it. It was a great advan- 
tage to me to have almost all the religious people of the place, of my 
own instructing and informing; and that they were not formed into 
erroneous and factious principles before ; ana that I stayed to see them 
grow up to some confirmedness and maturity. 

Our successes were enlarged beyond our own congregations, by the 
lectures. kept up round about. To divers of them I went as oft as I 
was able ; and the neighboring ministers, oftener than I; especially 
Mr. Oasland of Bewdley, who, having a strong body, a zealous spirit, 
and an earnest utterance, went up and down preaching from place to 
place, with great acceptance and success. But this business, also, we 
contrived to be universally and orderly managed. For, beside the fixed 
lectures set up on week days, in severa} places, we studied how to have 
them extend to every place in the county that had need. For when 
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the parliament purged the ministry, they cast out the grosser sort of 
insufficient and scandalous ones, such as gross drunkards and the like ; 
and also some few civil men that had assisted in the wars against the 
parliament, or set up bowing to altars, or such innovaffons ; but they 
had left in nearly one half the ministers, that were not good enough to 
do much service, or bad enough to be cast out as utterly intolerable. 
There were many poor, weak preachers who had no great skill in 
divinity, or zeal for godliness ; but preached weakly that which is true, 
and lived in no gross, notorious sin. These men were not cast out, 
but yet their people greatly needed help; for their dark, sleepy preach- 
ing did but little good. We, therefore, resolved that some of the abler 
ministers should often voluntarily help them ; but all the care was how 
to do it without offending them. 

It fell out seasonably that the Londoners of that county, at their 
yearly feast, collected about thirty pounds, and sent it me by that wor- 
thy man, Mr. Thomas Stanley, of Bread-street, to set up a lecture for 
that year. We, therefore, covered all our designs under the name of 
the Londoners’ Lecture, which took off the offence. We chose four 
worthy men, Mr. Andrew Tristram, Mr. Henry Oasland, Mr. Thomas 
Baldwin, and Mr. Joseph Treble, who undertook to go, each man his 
day, once a month, which was every Lord’s day among the four, and 
to preach at those places which had most need twice on the Lord’s day. 
To avoid all ill consequences and offence, they were sometimes to go 
to abler men’s congregations ; and wherever they came, to say some- 
thing always to draw the people to the honor and special regard of their 
own pastors, that, how weak soever they were, they might see that we 
came not to draw away the people’s hearts from them, but to strengthen 
their hands, and help them in their work. 

This lecture did a great deal of good; and though the Londoners 
gave their money but that one year, when it was once set on foot, we 
continued it voluntarily till the ministers were turned out, and all these 
works went down together. 

So much of the way and helps of those successes, which I mention, 
because many have inquired after them, as willing, with their own 
flocks, to take that course which other men have by experience found 
to be effectual.’ (pp. 108-122.) 


We have inserted this long extract for the purpose of letting our 
readers see the faithful manner in which this eminent man of God 
labored for the salvation of souls. In the private meetings for confer- 
ence and prayer, in which the converted members of his congregation 
mutually edified each other, may be seen the germ of those prayer 
meetings and class meetings afterward established by John Wesley, 
and which have since produced such beneficial, experimental, and 
practical results. Baxter also benefited his people by the distribution 
of small tracts, and the Bible among the poor. Little did he then 
think that he was commencing a work that would eventuate in such 
gigantic efforts and such comprehensive and systematic plans for the 
diffusion of religious truth, as we have lived to witness in the organiza- 
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tion of Bible, missionary, and tract societies. Baxter, however, may 
be considered as the forerunner in these noble charities ; for though he 
worked single handed, we see, in the means which he employed, the 
seeds of that mighty tree which has since become so thrifty and fruit- 
ful, and which is now extending its branches over the four quarters of 
the globe, and affording a shelter for thousands of the perishing sons 
and daughters of want, all of whom may now recline under its shadow 
with great delight, and find its fruit ‘ sweet to their taste.’ 

We have already remarked that Baxter, though strongly attached to 
the royal family from principle, not being able to brook the many abuses 
which he witnessed in the high-handed measures of the court and its 
adherents, lent the weight of his influence to build up the adverse 
interest, and thereby strengthened the hands of Cromwell, whom he 
very much disliked, and whose character has been very differently esti- 
mated, according as the writers have been prepossessed for or against 
him. In the estimation of the adherents of royalty and high-toned 
episcopacy, Cromwell has been considered as possessing in himself 
almost every thing that is bad; he has been called an artful and cor- 
rupt demagogue, a hypocrite, an aspiring usurper, and a tyrant tram- 
pling upon the rights of the people, in despite of all laws, Divine and 
human. On the other hand, he has been eulogized by the Independ- 
ents, and other sectaries of those times, as well as by the Congrega- 
tionalists of this country, as the restorer of the civil and religious rights 
of the people, a saint of rare attainments, to be admired alike for the 
vigor of his administration and the purity of his motives and conduct. 
Amidst these discordant views, it is somewhat difficult to come to a 
satisfactory opinion respecting the intrinsic merits of Cromwell’s cha- 
racter. One thing, however, seems quite evident, that he was a friend 
to civil liberty, and that he labored much, and with some degree of suc- 
cess, to elevate the character of the Christian. ministry, and to raise the 
spirit of true piety in the land. It is not to be wondered at, however, 
that he should have looked upon Baxter with some suspicion, knowing, 
as Cromwell undoubtedly did, that Baxter considered him a usurper, 
unlawfully encroaching upon those royal prerogatives which Baxter 
considered to be sacred. 

We have been led to make these remarks with a view to introduce 
to our readers the judgment which Baxter formed of this mysterious 
and extraordinary man. After narrating the manner in which the king 
was beheaded, and some personal interviews which Baxter himself 
had, not much to his satisfaction, with the Lord Protector of England, 
Cromwell, he thus describes his character :—~ 


‘I come now to the end of Cromwell’s reign, who died of a fever 
before he was aware. He escaped the attempts of many, who thought 
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to have despatched him sooner, but could not escape the stroke of God 
when his appointed time was come. 

Never man was highlier extolled, and never man was baselier 
reported of, and reviled, than this man. No mere man was better and 
worse spoken of than he, according as men’s interests led their judg- 
ments. The soldiers and sectaries most highly magnified him, till he 
began to seek the crown and the establishment of his family ; and then 
there were so many who would be half kings themselves, that a king 
did seem intolerable to them. The royalists abhorred him as a most 
perfidious hypocrite ; and the Presbyterians thought him little better, in 
his management of public matters. 

If, after so many others, I may speak my opinion of him, I think that 
having been a prodigal in his youth, and afterward changed to a zealous 
religionist, he meant honestly in the main, and was pious and consci- 
entious in the chief course of his life, till prosperity and success cor- 
rupted him. At his first entrance into the wars, being but a captain of 
horse, he took special care to get religious men into his troop. These 
were of greater understanding than common soldiers, and therefore 
were more apprehensive of the importance and oonsequence of the 
war ; and, making not money, but that which they took for the public 
felicity, to be their end, they were the more engaged to be valiant; for 
he that maketh money his end, doth esteem his life above his pay, and 
therefore is likely enough to save it by flight when danger comes, if 
possibly he can. But he that maketh the felicity of Church and state 
his end, esteemeth it above his life, and therefore will the sooner lay 
down his life for it. Men of parts and understanding know how to 
manage their business. They know that flying is the surest way to 
death, and that standing to it is the likeliest way to escape; there 
being many that usually fall in flight, for one that falls in valiant fighting. 

These things, it is probable, Cromwell understood ; and that none 
could be engaged, such valiant men as the religious. Yet, I conjecture 
that, at his first choosing such men into his troop, it was the very 
esteem and love of religious men that principally moved him; and the 
avoiding of those disorders, mutinies, plunderings, and grievances of 
the country, which debauched men in armies are commonly guilty of. 
By this means he indeed sped better than he expected. Aires, Des- 
borough, Berry, Evanson, and the rest of that troop, did prove so 
valiant, that, as far as I could learn, they never once ran away before 
an enemy. Hereupon he got a commission to take some care of the 
associated counties, where he formed this troop into a double regiment 
of fourteen troops ; and all these as full of religious men as he could 
get. These having more than ordinary wit and resolution, had more 
than ordinary success ; first in Lincolnshire, and afterward in the earl 
of Manchester’s army at York fight. With their successes, the hearts 
both of captains and soldiers secretly rose both in pride and expecta- 
tion: and the familiarity of many honest, erroneous men, as Anabap- 
tists, Antinomians, &c, withal, began quickly to corrupt their judgments. 
Hereupon Cromwell’s general religious zeal gave way to the power of 
that ambition which increased as his successes increased. Both piety 
and ambition concurred in countenancing all whom he thought godly, 
of what sect soever; piety pleaded for them as godly, and charity as 
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men ; and ambition secretly told him what use he might make of them. 
He meant well in all this at the beginning, and thought he did all for 
the safety of the godly, and the public good; but not without an eye to 
himself. 

When success had broken down all considerable opposition, he was 
then in the face of his strongest temptations, which conquered him when 
he had conquered others. He thought that he had hitherto done well, 
both as to the end and means ; that God, by the wonderful blessing of 
His providence, had owned his endeavors, and that it was none but God 
who had made him great. He thought, that if the war was lawful, the 
victory was lawful; and that if it were lawful to fight against the king, 
and conquer him, it was lawful to use him as a conquered enemy, and 
a foolish thing to trust him when they had so provoked him. He thought 
that the heart of the king was deep, that he had resolved upon revenge, 
and that if he were once king, he would easily, at one time or other, 
accomplish it; that it was a dishonest thing of the parliament to set 
men to fight for them against the king, and then to lay their heads upon 
the block, and be at his mercy; and that if this must be their case, it 
was better to flatter or please him than to fight against him. 

He saw that the Scots and the Presbyterians in the parliament did, 
by the covenant and the oath of allegiance, find themselves bound to 
the person and family of the king; and that there was no hope of 
changing their minds in this. Hereupon he joined with that party in 
the parliament who were for the cutting off the king and trusting him 
no more ; and consequently he joined with them in raising the Inde- 
pendents to make a faction in the synod at Westminster, and in the 
city ; in strengthening the sectaries in the army, city, and country ; and 
in rendering the Scots and ministers as odious as he could, to disable 
them from hindering the change of government. 

In the doing of all this, which distrust and ambition persuaded him 
was well done, he thought it lawful to use his wits, to choose each 
instrument and suit each means, unto its end; and accordingly he 
modelled the army, and disbanded all other garrisons, forces, and com- 
mittees, which were likely to have hindered his design. As he went 
on, though he had not resolved into what form the new commonwealth 
should be moulded, he thought it but reasonable that he should be the 
chief person who had been chief in their deliverance ; for the Lord 
Fairfax, he knew, had but the name. At last, as he thought it lawful to 
cut off the king, because he thought he was lawfully conquered, so he 
thought it lawful to fight against the Scots that would set him up, and 
to pull down the Presbyterian majority in the parliament, which would 
else, by restoring the king, undo ail which had cost them so much 
blood and treasure. He accordingly conquered Scotland, and pulled 
down the parliament : being the easier persuaded that all this was law- 
ful, because he had a secret bias and eye toward his own exaltation. 
For he and his officers thought, that when the king was gone, a govern- 
ment there must be, and that no man was so fit for it as he himself ; 
yea, they thought that God had called them by successes to govern 
and take care of the commonwealth, and of the interest of all his people 
in the land; and that if they stood by and suffered the parliament to 
do that which they thought was dangerous, it would be required at 
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ots hands, whom they thought God had made the guardians of the 
an 

Having thus forced his conscience to justify all his cause, cutting off 
the king, setting up himself and his adherents, putting down the parlia- 
ment, and the Scots; he thought that the end being good and neces- 
sary, the necessary means could not be bad. He accordingly gave his 
interest and cause leave to tell him, how far sects should be tolerated 
and commended, and how far not; how far the ministry should be 
owned and supported, and how far not; yea, and how far professions, 
promises, and vows, should be kept or broken; and therefore the cove- 
nant he could not away with, nor the ministers, farther than they yielded 
to his ends, or did not openly resist them. 

He seemed exceedingly open hearted, by a familiar, rustic, affected 
carriage, especially to his soldiers, in sporting with them ; but he thought 
secrecy a virtue, and dissimulation no vice; and simulation, that is, in 
plain English, a lie, or perfidiousness, to be a tolerable fault in a case 
of necessity : being of the same opinion with the Lord Bacon, who was 
not so precise as learned—* that the best composition and temperature 
is to have openness in fame and opinion, secrecy in habit, dissimulation 
in seasonable use, and a power to feign if there be no remedy.” He 
therefore kept fair with all, saving his open or irreconcilable enemies. 
He carried it with such dissimulation, that Anabaptists, Independents, 
and Antinomians, did all think he was one of them; but he never 
endeavored to persuade the Presbyterians that he was one of them ; 
but only that he would do them justice, and preserve them, and that he 
honored their worth and piety: for he knew that they were not so easily 
deceived. Ina word, he did as our prelates have done, begin low, 
and rise higher in his resolutions as his condition rose. ‘ihe promises 
which he made in his lower condition, he used as the interest of his 
higher following condition did require, and kept up as much honesty 
and godliness in.the main as his cause and interest would allow. But 
there they left him, and his name standeth as a monitory pillar to pos- 
terity, to tell them the instability of man in strong temptations, if God 
leave him to himself; what great success and victories can do to lift 
up a mind that once seemed humble : what pride can do to make men 
selfish, corrupt the judgment, justify the greatest errors and sins, and 
set against the clearest truth and duty ; what bloodshed and enormities 
of life, an erring, deluded judgment may execute. An erroneous sec- 
tary, or a proud self seeker, is oftener God’s instrument than an hum- 
ble, lamb-like, innocent saint.’ (pp. 136-140.) 

In this character of Cromwell we cannot but admire the candor with 
which Baxter speaks, notwithstanding he had reason, on many accounts, 
to be dissatisfied with the man. We judge of men’s motives by their 
actions, To do otherwise is to contravene all the right rules of just 
ahd candid judgment of men’s characters, and subject the best of men 
to the capricious censures of interested and invidious competitors. 
This rash and cruel method of deciding upon the character of individu- 
als is alike condemned by the sacred Scriptures, which teach us to 


judge of men by their fruits, and those laws which limit the knowledge 
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of the human mind to outward actions. The heart, and consequently 
the motives, only so far as they are declared, or made obvious from 
concurring circumstances, are known to God alone. Those captious 
minds, therefore, who can find no other cause of censure in any indi- 
vidual, because of the blameiessness of his conduct, than to impugn 
the purity of the motive by which he is actuated, evince a malevolence 
of disposition against which the most holy and irreproachable cannot 
stand. 

This, we apprehend, is one reason, at least, why such varying esti- 
mates have been made respecting the character of many distinguished 
individuals, and Oliver Cromwell among the rest. That in the com- 
mencement of his career, he was actuated by an ardent desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of his nation, we think ought not to be questioned ; 
and that when elevated by the voice of his countrymen to the first sta- 
tion in the kingdom, he evinced great vigor of intellect, and a sincere 
regard for the civil and religious welfare of the people, is equally unde- 
niable ; and it is furthermore manifest that the government of the com- 
monwealth was so administered as to insure tranquillity and prosperity 
at home and to command respect abroad. These were results for 
which the British nation ought to be thankful to the agency of Crom- 
well and those who aided him in his work, and to which they are in a 
great measure indebted for those principles of liberty which were em- 
bodied in the act of settlement at the memorable era of the revolution 
in 1688, on the elevation of Prince William of Orange to the throne of 
England ; for the reign of Cromwell was the precursor of those events 
which led to the downfall of the despotism of the Stuarts, and the intro- 
duction of those more Scriptural and rational principles of freedom 
which have followed the establishment of the present royal family in 
the government of that country. 

How far, indeed, the force of circumstances, over which he could not 
exercise a controlling influence, may have compelled Cromwell to act 
in opposition to his better feelings and judgment, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Nor do we see any thing unreasonable in the supposition of 
Baxter and others, that prosperity may have corrupted his mind, and 
that having continually to contend with factious demagogues, with hire- 
ling priests, and with furious fanatics and sectarian zealots, Cromwell 
may have been led to adopt a cautious and cunning policy incompatible 
with those honest principles and sober views which a strict morality 
and religious integrity so decidedly recommend. Whatever truth and 
propriety there may be in these remarks, it is certain that both England 
and America, and perhaps some other portions of the world, are greatly 
indebted to the spirit of freedom which checked the audacity of Charles 
and his éourt, and set Cromwell at the head of affairs in England, and 
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which was afterward fostered, fed, and strengthened among the non- 
conformists and puritans, for those civil and religious institutions which 
we now so happily enjoy. And we should never forget that among all 
those who labored assiduously for the accomplishment of these objects, 
none were more active and zealous, more Scriptural and rational in 
their views, nor more piously and ardently devoted to the work of. civil 
and religious emancipation, than the Rev. Richard Baxter. He labored 
and suffered much and long in this sacred cause ; and the world is now 
reaping the reward of his pious labors and patient sufferings. His 
name and character will therefore ever stand identified with the fifty 
years of hard struggling which distinguishes and so emphatically cha- 
racterizes that period of English history. 

Our limits will not allow us to trace him through every step of his 
eventful life, the most stormy and troublesome part of which was after 
the subversiqn of the commonwealth, and the restoration of the kingly 
authority. Although Baxter labored sincerely for the return of the 
king to the throne of his ancestors, he soon found that a love of des- 
potism and a hatred of all puritanical measures were so predominant 
in the profligate court of the king, and so unrelenting the episcopacy 
as established by law, that there was no peace to those who dissented 
from the dominant party either in the Church or state. His labors, 
therefore, to effect an agreement between the moderate Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, though urged by all the pathos of the sincerest zeal 
and a powerful eloquence, were entirely unavailing. The manner, 
however, with which Baxter pressed upon the king the necessity and 
utility of such a compromise as should secure the rights and privileges 
of all, and injure no one, shows him off to such advantage as a man of 
piety and peace, and of such peculiar boldness in the cause of God, 
that we are persuaded our readers will be pleased to see the following 
extract from his address to his monarch :— . : 

‘We exercised more boldness, at first, than afterward would have 
been borne. When some of the rest had congratulated his majesty’s 
happy restoration, and declared the large hope which they had of a cor- 
dial union among all dissenters by his means, I presumed to speak to 
him of the concernments of religion, and how far we were from desir- 
ing the continuance of any factions or parties in the Church, and how 
much a happy union would conduce to the good of the land, and to his 
majesty’s satisfaction. I assured him that though there were turbulent, 
fanatic persons in his dominions, those whose peace we humbly craved 
of him were no such persons; but such as longed after concord, and 
were truly loyal to him, and desired no more than to live under him a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty. But that as 
there were differences between them and their brethren, about some 


ceremonies or discipline of the Church, we humbly craved his majes- 
ty’s favor for the ending of those differences; it being easy for him to 
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interpose, that so the people might not be deprived of their faithful pas- 
tors, and ignorant, scandalous, unworthy ones obtruded on them. 

I presumed to tell him, that the people we spoke for were such as 
were contented with an interest in heaven, and the liberty and advan- 
tages of the Gospel to promote it; and that if these were taken from 
them, and they were deprived of their faithful pastors, and liberty of 
worshipping God, they would take themselves as undone in this world, 
whatever else they should enjoy: that thus the hearts of his most faith- 
ful subjects, who hoped for his help, would even be broken; and that 
we doubted not but his majesty desired to govern a people made happy 
by him, and not a broken-hearted people. I presumed to tell him, that 
the late usurpers so well understood their own interest, that to promote 
it, they had found the way of doing good to be the most effectual means ; 
and had placed and encouraged many thousand faithful ministers in the 
Church, even such as detested their usurpation; and that so far had 
they attained their ends hereby, that it was the principal means of their 
interest in the people ; wherefore, I humbly craved his majesty, that as 
he was our lawful king, in whom all his people were prepared to cen- 
tre, so he would be pleased to undertake this blessed work of promoting 
their holiness and concord ; and that he would never suffer himself to 
be tempted to undo the-good which Cromwell, or any other, had done, 
because they were usurpers that did it; or discountenance a faithful 
ministry, because his enemies had set them up; but that he would 
rather outgo them in doing good, and opposing and rejecting the igno- 
rant and ungodly, of what opinion or party soever; that the people 
whose cause we recommended to him, had their eyes on him as the 
officer of God, to defend them in the possession of the helps of theit 
salvation ; which if he were pleased to vouchsafe them, their estates 
and lives would be cheerfully offered to his service. - 

I humbly besought him that he would never suffer his subjects to be 
tempted to have favorable thoughts of the late usurpers, by seeing the 
vice indulged which they suppressed ; or the godly ministers or people 
discountenanced whom they encouraged ; and that all his enemies’ 
conduct could not teach him a more effectual way to restore the repu- 
tation and honor of the usurpers than to do worse than they, and destroy 
the good which they had done. And, again, I humbly craved that no 
misrepresentations might cause him to believe, that because some 
fanatics have been factious and disloyal, therefore the religious people 
in his dominions, who are most careful of their souls, are such, though 
some of them may be dissatisfied about some forms and ceremonies in 
God’s worship, which others use: and that none of them might go 
under so ill a character with him, by misreports behind their backs, till 
it were proved of them personally, or they had answered for themselves: . 
for we, that better knew them than those that were likely to be their 
accusers, did confidently testify to his majesty, on their behalf, that 
they are resolved enemies of sedition, rebellion, disobedience, and 
divisions, which the world should see, and their adversaries be con- 
vinced of, if his majesty’s wisdom and clemency did but remove those 
occasions of scruple in some points of discipline and worship. 

I farther humbly craved, that the freedom and plainness of these 
expressions to his majesty might be pardoned, as being extorted by the 
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present necessity, and encouraged by our revived hopes. I told-him 
also, that it was not for Presbyterians, or any party, as such, that we 
were speaking, but for the religious part of his subjects in general, than 
whom no prince on earth had better. I also represented to him how 
considerable a part of that kingdom he would find them to be ; and of 
what great advantage their union would be to his majesty, to the peo- 
ple, and to the bishops themselves, and how easily it might be pro- 
cured—by making only things necessary to be the terms of union—by 
the true exercise of Church discipline against sin—and by not casting 
out the faithful ministers that must exercise it, and obtruding unworthy 
men upon the people: and how easy it was to avoid the violating of 
men’s solemn vows and covenants, without hurt to any others. And 
finally, I requested that we might be heard speak for ourselves, when 
any accusations were brought against us.’ (pp. 158-160.) 


But what can move the heart of a profligate prince to any act for the 
mere promotion of piety! More especially when he is dissuaded from 
listening to pleas of this sort by a powerful adverse party in religion, 
as unrelenting in their dispositions as the lion of the forest is toward 
his prey! ‘The just and reasonable demands of Baxter, though laid 
before the court in the most respectful, pathetic, and urgent manner, 
were finally rejected with disdain ; and the nonconformists were treated 
as schismatics, as disturbers of the peace of his majesty’s dominions, 
and many of the most pious ministers in the realm were ejected from 
their livings, and maltreated in a variety of ways. After fatiguing him- 
self for a long time to no purpose, by prayers, petitions, and memorials, 
by conversation, preaching, and writing, to soften down the prejudices 
of the court, to obviate their objections to a plan of general pacifica- 
tion, so as to secure liberty of conscience to all parties, Baxter made 
an ineffectual attempt to settle himself again among his beloved people 
at Kidderminster ; but being here also defeated in his attempts to gra- 
tify the wishes of those people, for whom he ever entertained the most 
tender affection, he took his final leave of them, commending them to 
God and the word of His grace. The act of uniformity finally excluded 
him from the pulpits of the establishment, and identified him with the 
nonconformists. The following is his brief account of this matter :— 

‘When the act of uniformity was passed, it gave the ministers who 
could not conform no longer time than till Bartholomew’s day, August 
24, 1662, and then they must be all cast out. This fatal day called to 
remembrance the French massacre, when on the same day thirty or 
forty thousand Protestants perished by Roman religious zeal and 
charity. I had no place of my own; but I preached twice a week, by 
request, in other men’s congregations, at Milk-street and Blackfriars. 

The last sermon that I preached in public was on May 25. The rea- 
sons why I gave over sooner than most others were, because lawyers 


interpret a doubtful clause in the act, as ending the liberty of lecturers 
at that time ; because I would let authority soon know that I intended 
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to obey in all that was lawful; because I would let all ministers in 
England understand in time, whether I intended to conform or not : 
for, had I stayed to the last day, some would have conformed the sooner, 
from a supposition that I intended it. These, with other reasons, — 
moved me to cease three months before Bartholomew day, which 
many censured for a while, but, afterward, better saw the reasons of 
it.’ (p. 206.) 

Hitherto Baxter had led a single life, under an apprehension that, 
being less entangled with the affairs of this world, he would be more 
useful to his fellow men by being more at liberty to follow his calling 
wherever Providence might direct him. Soon after the act of uniform- 
ity above mentioned, he entered into the estate of matrimony, with a 
pious lady, who ever after proved a help mate indeed. The following 
is his own account of this matter :— 


‘We were born in the same county, within three miles and a half of 
each other, but she of one of the chief families in the county, and I but 
of a mean freeholder, called a gentleman, for his ancestor’s sake. Her 
father, Francis Charlton, Esq., was one of the best justices of the 
peace in that county, a grave and worthy man, who did not marry till 
he was aged and gray, and died while his children were very young. 
There were three of them, of which the eldest daughter and the only 
son are yet alive. He had one surviving brother, who, after the father’s 
death, maintained a long and costly suit about the guardianship of the 
heir. This uncle, Robert, was a comely, sober gentleman ; but the 
wise and good mother, Mary, durst not trust her only son in the hands 
of one that was his next heir; and she thought that nature gave her a 
greater interest in him than an uncle had. This was in the heat of the 
late civil war, and Robert, being for the parliament, had the advantage 
of strength, which put her to seek relief at Oxford from the king, and 
afterward to marry one Mr. Hanmer, who was for the king, to make 
her interest that way. Her house, being a sort of small castle, was 
then garrisoned for the king. At last Robert procured it to be besieged 
by the parliament’s soldiers, stormed and taken; where the mother and 
the children saw part of the buildings burnt, and some lie dead before 
their eyes ; and so Robert got possession of the children. 

Afterward, however, she, by great wisdom and diligence, surprised 
them, secretly conveyed them to Mr. Bernard’s, in Essex, and secured 
them against all his endeavors. The wars being ended, and she, as 
guardian, possessing her son’s estate, took him to herself, and used his 
estate as carefully as for herself; but out of it conscientiously paid the 
debts of her husband, repaired some of the ruined houses, and managed 
things faithfully, according to her best discretion, until her son marry- 
ing, took his estate into his own hands. 

She, being before unknown to me, came to Kidderminster, desiring 
me to take a house for her alone. I told her that I would not be guilty 
of doing any thing which should separate a mother from an only son, 
who in his youth had so much need of her counsel, conduct, and com- 
fort; and that if passion in her, or any fault in him, had caused a dif- 
ference, the love which brought her through so much trouble for him, 
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should teach her patience. She went home, but shortly came again, 
and took a house without my knowledge. 

When she had been there alone awhile, her unmarried daughter, 
Margaret, then about seventeen or eighteen years of age, came after 
her from her brother’s, resolving not to forsake the mother who 
deserved her dearest love; though sometimes she went to Oxford to 
her eldest sister, wife to Mr. Ambrose Upton, then canon of Christ 
church. At this time, the good old mother lived as a blessing among 
the honest poor weavers of Kidderminster, strangers to her, whose 
company for their piety she chose before all the vanities of the world. 
In which time, my acquaintance with her made me know, that notwith- 
standing she had been formerly somewhat passionate, she was a woman 
of manly patience in her great trials ; of prudence, piety, justice, im- 
partiality, and other virtues. 

The unsuitableness of our age, and my former known purposes 
against marriage and against the conveniency of ministers marrying, 
who have no sort of necessity, made ours the matter of much public 
talk and wonder. But the true opening of her case and mine, and the 
many strange occurrences which brought it to pass, would take away 
the wonder of her friends and mine that knew us: and the notice of it 
would much conduce to the understanding of some other passages of 
our lives ; yet wise friends, by whom I am advised, think it better to 
omit such personal particularities, at least at this time. Both in her 
case and mine there was much extraordinary, which it doth not con- 
cern the world to be acquainted with. From the first thoughts of it, 
many changes and stoppages intervened, and long delays, till I was 
silenced and ejected; and so being separated from my old pastoral 
charge, which was enough tu take up all my time and labor, some of 
my dissuading reasons were then over. At last, on September 10, 
1662, we were married in Bennet-Fink church, by Mr. Samuel Clark, 
having been before contracted by Mr. Simean Ash, both in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Henry Ashurst and Mrs. Ash. 

She consented to these conditions of our marriage: first, that I 
should have nothing that before our marriage was hers; that I, who 
wanted no earthly supplies, might not seem to marry her for covetous- 
ness. Secondly, that she would so alter her affairs, that I might be 
entangled in no lawsuits. Thirdly, that she would expect none of my 
time which my ministerial work should require. 

When we were married, her sadness and melancholy vanished ; 
counsel did something to it, and contentment something ; and being 
taken up with our household affairs did somewhat. We lived in invio- 
lated love, and mutual complacency, sensible of the benefit of mutual 
help, nearly nineteen years. I know not that ever we had any breach 
in point of love, or point of interest, save only that she somewhat 
grudged that I had persuaded her for my quietness to.surrender so 
much of her estate, to the disabling her from helping others so much 
as she earnestly desired. 

But that even this was not from a covetous mind, is evident by these 
instances. Though her portion, which was two thousand pounds 
beside what she gave up, was by ill debtors two hundred pounds lost 
in her mother’s time, and two hundred pounds after, before her mar- 
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riage ; and all she had, reduced to about one thousand six hundred 
and fifty pounds, yet she never grudged at any thing that the poverty 
of debtors deprived her of.’ (pp. 213-215.) 


After endeavoring with almost unexampled—and perhaps entirely 
unexampled in his day—patience, diligence, and perseverance, to 
reconcile the contending .parties, to soften the rigorous spirit of the 
times, and to diffuse abroad the spirit of a liberal piety and Scriptural 
toleration and forbearance, he finally came to his end in a good old 
age, full of the fruits of a righteous life. The following is Dr. Bates’ 
account of the last moments of this great and good man :— 


‘He continued to preach so leng, notwithstanding his wasted, lan- 
guishing body, that the last time he almost died in the pulpit. It 
would doubtless have been his joy to have been transfigured in the 
mount. Not long after, he felt the approaches of death, and was con- 
fined to his sick bed. Death reveals the secrets of the heart; then 
words are spoken with most feeling and least affectation. This excel- 
lent saint was the same in his life and death; his last hours were spent 
in preparing others and himself to appear before God. He said to his 
friends that visited him, ‘‘ You come hither to learn to die ; I am not 
the only person that must go this way. I can assure you, that your 
whole life, be it ever so long, is little enough to prepare for death.— 
Have a care of this vain, deceitful world, and the lusts of the flesh; be 
sure you choose God for your portion, heaven for your home, God’s 
glory for your end, His word for your rule, and then you need never 
fear but we shall meet with comfort.” 

Never was penitent sinner more humble, never was a sincere be- 
liever more calm and comfortable. He acknowledged himself to be 
the vilest dunghill worm (’twas his usual expression) that ever went to 
heaven. He admired the Divine condescension to us, often saying, 
‘«¢ Lord, what is man; what am I, vile worm, to the great God!” Many 
times he prayed, God be merciful to me a sinner, and blessed God 
that this was left upon record in the Gospel as an effectual prayer.— 
He said, God may justly condemn me for the best duty I ever did; all 
my hopes are from the free mercy of God in Christ, which he often 
prayed for. 

After a slumber he waked, and said, “TI shall rest from my labor.” 
A minister then present, said, “ And your works will follow you.” To 
whom. he replied, ‘* No works; I will leave out works, if God will 
grant me the other.” When a friend was comforting him with the 
remembrance of the good many had received by his preaching and 
writings, he said, “I was but a pen in God’s hands, and what praise is 
due to a pen 2” 

His resigned submission to the will of God in his sharp sickness 
was eminent. When extremity of pain constrained him earnestly to 
pray to God for his release by death, he would check himself: “ It is 
not fit for me to prescribe—when thou wilt, what thou wilt, how thou 
wilt.” 

Being in great anguish, he said, “‘«O! how unsearchable are his ways, 
and his paths past finding out ; the reaches of his providence we can- 
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not fathom!” And to his friends, “ Do not think the worse of religion 
for what you see me suffer.” 

Being often asked by his friends, how it was with his inward man, 
he replied, “I bless God I have a well-grounded assurance of my 
eternal happiness, and great peace and comfort within.” But it was 
his trouble he could not triumphantly express it, by reason of his 
extreme pains. He said, “ Flesh must perish, and we must feel the 
perishing of it; and that though his judgment submitted, yet sense 
would still make him groan.” : : 

Being asked by a person of quality, whether he had not great joy 
from his believing apprehensions of the invisible state, he replied, 
‘‘ What else, think you, Christianity serves for?” He said, the consi- 
deration of the Deity in his glory and greatness, was too high for our 
thought ; but the consideration of the Son of God in our nature, and 
of the saints in heaven, whom he knew and loved, did much sweeten 
and familiarize heaven to him. The description of it, in Heb. xii, 22, 
was most comfortable to him ; “ that he was going to the innumerable 
company of angels, and to the general assembly and Church of the 
first born, whose names are written in heaven; ‘and to Ged the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speak- 
eth better things than the blood of Abel.” That scripture, he said, 
deserved a thousand thousand thoughts. 0! how comfortable ‘is that 
promise ; ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, the things God hath laid up for those 
who love him.” At another time, he said that he found great comfort 
and sweetness in repeating the words of the Lord’s prayer, and was 
sorry some good people were prejudiced against the use of it, for there 
were all necessary petitions for soul and body contained in it. At 
other times, he gave excellent counsel to young ministers that visited 
him; earnestly prayed to God to bless their labors, and make them 
very successful in converting many souls to Christ ; expressed great 
joy in the hopes that God would do a great deal of good by them; and 
that they were of moderate, peaceful spirits. 

He often prayed that God would be merciful to this miserable, dis, 
tracted world, and that he would preserve his Church and interest in it. 
He advised his friends to beware of self conceit, as a sin that was likely 
to ruin this nation ; and said, “ I have written a book against it, which 
I am afraid has done little good.” Being asked, whether he had altered 
his mind in controversial points, he said, Those that please, may know 
my mind in my writings ; and that what he had done, was not for his 
own reputation, but for the glory of God. 

I went to him, with a very worthy friend, Mr. Mather, of New-Eng- 
land, the day before he died ; and speaking some comforting words to 
him, he replied, “I have pain; there is no arguing against sense, but 
I have peace, I have peace.” I told him, You are now approaching to 
your long-desired home ; he answered, “I believe, I believe.” He 
said to Mr. Mather, “I bless God that you have accomplished your 
business; the Lord prolong your life.” He expressed great willing- 
ness to die ; and during his sickness, when the question was asked, 
‘“ How he did?” his reply was, “ Almost well.” His joy was most 
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remarkable, when, in his own apprehensions, death was nearest ; and 
his spiritual joy was at length consummated in eternal joy.’ 

‘On Monday, says Sylvester, about five in the evening, death sent 
his harbinger to summon him away. A great trembling and coldness 
extorted strong cries from him, for pity and redress from Heaven ; 
which cries and agonies continued for some time, till at length he 
ceased, and lay in patient expectation of his change. Being once 
asked, by his faithful friend, and constant attendant in his weakness, 
Mrs. Bushel, his housekeeper, whether he knew her or not, requesting 
some sign of it if he did; he softly cried, “ Death, death!” He now 
felt the benefit of his former preparations for the trying time. The last 
words that he spake to me, on being informed I was come to see him, 
were, “ OT thank him, I thank him,” and turning his eye to me, he 
said, “* The Lord teach you how to die.” 

As to himself, even to the last, I never could perceive his peace and 
heavenly hopes assaulted or disturbed. I have often heard him greatly 
lament, that he felt no greater liveliness in what appeared so great and 
clear to him, and so very much desired by him. As to the influence 
thereof upon his spirit, in order to the sensible refreshments of it, he 
clearly saw what ground he had to rejoice in God ; he doubted not of 
his right to heaven. He told me, he knew it should be well with him 
when he was gone. He wondered to hear others speak of their sen- 
sible, and passionately strong desires to die, and of their transports of 
spirit, when sensible of their approaching death; when, though he 
thought he knew as much as they, and had as rational satisfaction as 
they could have that his soul.was safe, he could never feel their sen- 
sible consolations. I asked him, whether much of this was not to be 
resolved into bodily constitution ; he told me that he thought it might 
be so. 

He expired, on Tuesday morning, about four o’clock, December 8, 
1691 ;—though he expected and desired his dissolution to have been 
on the Lord’s day before, which, with joy to me, he called a high day, 
because of his desired change then expected by him.’ (pp. 352-355.) 

Some time before his death Baxter took a summary review of his 
life, and as it will be an instructive lesson to all, and serve to show the. 
candor, impartiality, and humility of his mind, we will present it to our 
readers :— 

‘ Because it is soul experience which those who urge me to this kind 
of writing expect, that I should, especially, communicate to others ; 
and I have said little of God’s dealings with my soul since the time of 
my younger years, I shall only give the reader so much satisfaction as 
to acquaint him truly what change God hath made upon my mind and 
heart since those unriper times, and wherein I now differ in judgment 
and disposition from myself. For any more particular account of 
heart occurrences, and God’s operations on me, I think it somewhat 
unsavory to recite them, seeing God’s dealings are much the same 
with all his servants-in the main, and points wherein he varieth, are 
usually so small, that I think such not fit to be repeated. Nor have I 
any thing extraordinary to glory in, which is not common to the rest of 
my brethren, who have the same spirit, and are servants of the same 
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Lord. The true reasons why I do adventure so far upon the censure 
of the world as to tell them wherein the case is altered with me, ‘is, 
that I may take off young inexperienced Christians from over confi- 
dence in their first apprehensions, or overvaluing their first degrees of 
grace, or too much applauding and following unfurnished, inexperienced 
men ; and that they may be directed what mind and course of life to 
prefer, by the judgment of one that hath tried both before them. - 

The temper of my mind hath somewhat altered with the temper of 
my body. When I was young I was more vigorous, affectionate, and 
fervent in preaching, conference, and prayer, than, ordinarily, I can be 
now. My style was more extemporate and lax, but, by the advaniage 
of warmth, and a very familiar moving voice and utterance, my preach- 
ing then did more affect the auditory, than it did many of the last years 
before I gave over preaching. But what I delivered then was much 
more raw, and had more passages that would not bear the trial of accu- 
rate judgments ; and my discourses had both less substance and less 
judgment than of late. 

My understanding was then quicker, and could more easily manage 
any thing that was newly presented to it upon a sudden ; but it is since 
better furnished, and acquainted with the ways of truth and error, and 
with a multitude of particular mistakes of the world, which then I was 
the more in danger of, because I had only the faculty of knowing them, 
but did not actually know them. I was then like a man of a quick 
understanding, that was to travel a way which he never went before, 
or to cast up an account which he never labored in before, or to play 
on an instrument of music which he never saw before. I am now like 
one of somewhat a slower understanding, who is travelling a way which 
he hath often gone, and is casting up an account which he hath ready 
at hand, and that is playing on an instrument which he hath frequently 
used : so that I can very confidently say my judgment is much sounder 
and firmer now than it was then: for though. am now as competent 
a judge of the actings of my own understanding as then, I can judge 
better of the effects. When I peruse the writings which I wrote in my 
younger years, I can find the footsteps of my unfurnished mind, and of 
my emptyness and insufficiency: so that the man that followed my 
judgment then, was likelier to have been misled by me than he that 
should follow it now. 

In my younger years, my trouble for sin was most about my actual 
failings ; but now I am much more troubled for inward defects and 


. omissions, for want of the vital duties or graces of the soul. My daily 


trouble is so much for my ignorance of God, weakness of belief, want 
of greater love to God, strangeness to him and to the life to come, and 
for want of a greater willingness to die, and more longing to be with 
God in heaven, that I take not some immoralities, though very great, 
to be in themselves so great and odious sins, if they could be found 
separate from these. Had I all the riches of the world, how gladly 
should I give them for a fuller knowledge, belief, and love, of God and 
everlasting glory! These wants are the greatest burden of my life, 
which oft maketh my life itself a burden. I cannot find any hope of 
reaching so high in these enjoyments, while I am in the flesh, as I 
once hoped before this time to have attained ; which maketh me the 
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wearier of this sinful world, that is honored with so little of the know- 
ledge of God. 

Heretofore, I placed much of my religion in tenderness of heart, 
grieving for sin, and penitential tears; and less of it in the love of God, 
in studying his goodness, and engaging in his joyful praises, than now 
Ido. Then I was little sensible of the greatness and excellency of 
love and praise, though I coldly spake the same words as now I do. 
I am less troubled for want of grief and tears, (though I value humility, 
and refuse not needful humiliation,) but my conscience now looketh at 
love and delight in God, and praising him, as the top of all my religious 
duties ; for which it is that I value and use the rest. 

My judgment is much more for frequent and serious meditation on 
the heavenly blessedness than it was in my younger days. I then 
thought that a sermon on the attributes of God, and the joys of heaven, 
was not the most excellent ; and was wont to say, ‘ Every body know- 
eth that God is great and good, and that heaven is a blessed place ; I 
had rather hear how I may attain it.” Nothing pleased me so well as 
the doctrine of regeneration and the marks of sincerity, because these 
things were suitable to me in that state; but now I had rather read, 
hear, meditate, on God and heaven, than on any other subject. _ I per- 
ceive that it is the object which altereth and elevateth the mind; which 
will resemble that which it most frequently feedeth on. It is not only 
useful to our comfort to be much in heaven in believing thoughts ; it 
must animate all our other duties, and fortify us against every tempta- 
tion and sin. The love of the end is the poise or spring which setteth 
every wheel a going, and must put us on to all the means; for a man 
is no more a Christian indeed than he is heavenly. 

Formerly I knew much less than now, and yet was not half so much 
acquainted with my ignorance : I had a great delight in the daily, new 
discoveries which I. made, and of the light which shined in upon me, 
like a man that cometh into a country where he never was before ; but 
I little knew either how imperfectly I understood those very points 
whose discovery so much delighted me, or how much might be said 
against them, or how many things I was yet a stranger to. I now find 
far greater darkness in all things, and perceive how very little we know 
in comparison of that of which we are ignorant. I have, therefore, far 
meaner thoughts of my own understanding, though I must needs know 
that it is better furnished than it was then. 

I now see more good and more evil than heretofore I did. . I see 


that good men are not so good as I once thought they were, but have , 


more imperfections ; and that nearer approach and fuller trial do make 
the best appear more weak and faulty than their admirers at a distance 
think. I find that few are so bad as either malicious enemies or cen- 
sorious, separating professors do imagine. In some, indeed, I find 
that human nature is corrupted into a greater likeness to devils than I 
once thought any on earth had been; but even in the wicked, usually, 
there is more for grace to make advantage of, and more to testify for 
God and holiness, than I once believed there had been. 

I less admire gifts of utterance and the bare profession of religion 
than I once did; and have much more charity for many who by the 
want of gifts do ‘make an obscurer profession. I once thought that 
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almost all who could pray movingly and fluently, and talk well of reli- 
gion, had been saints. But experience hath opened to me what odious 
crimes may consist with high profession ; while I have met with divers 
obscure persons, not noted for any extraordinary profession or for- 
wardness in religion, but only to live a quiet, blameless life, whom I 
have after found to have long lived, as far as I could discern, a truly 
godly and sanctified life ; only their prayers and duties were, by acci- 
dent, kept secret from other men’s observation. Yet he that upon this 
pretence would confound the godly and the ungodly, may as well go 
about to lay heaven and hell together. 

I am not so narrow in my special love as heretofore: being less 
censorious, and taking more than I did for saints, it must needs follow 
that I love more as saints than I did formerly. 1 think it not lawful to 
put that man off with bare Church communion, and such common love 
which I must allow the wicked, who professeth himself a true Chris- 
tian, by such a profession as I cannot disprove. I am not so narrow 
in my principles of Church communion as once I was. I more plainly 
perceive the difference between the Church as congregate, or visible, 
and as regenerate, or mystical. I can now distinguish between sin- 
cerity and profession; that a credible profession is proof sufficient of 
a man’s title to Church admission ; and that the profession is credible 
in foro ecclesia, which is not disproved. I am not for narrowing the 
Church more than Christ himself alloweth us ; nor for robbing him of 
any of his flock. I am more sensible how much it is the will of Christ, 
that every man be the chooser or refuser of his own felicity, and that it 
lieth most on his own hands whether he will have communion with the. 
Church or not, and that if he be an hypocrite, it is himself that will bear 
the loss. 

Yet I am more apprehensive than ever of the great use and need of 
ecclesiastical discipline ; what a sin it is in the pastors of the Church 
to make no distinction, but by bare names and sacraments, and to force 
all the unmeet, against their wills, to Church communion: though the 
ignorant and erroneous may sometimes be forced to hear instruction. 
What a great dishonor to Christ it is, when the Church is as vicious as 
Pagan and Mohammedan assemblies, and differs from them only in 
ceremony and name! 

I am much more sensible how prone many young professors are to 
spiritual pride, and self conceitedness, and unruliness, and division, 
and so to prove the grief of their teachers, and firebrands in the Church; 
and how much of a minister’s work lieth in preventing this, and hum- 
bling and confirming such young inexperienced professors, and keep- 
ing them in order in their progress in religion. Yet I am more sensible 
of the sin and mischief of using men cruelly in matters of religion, and 
of pretending men’s good and the order of the Church, for acts of inhu- 
manity or uncharitableness. Such know not their own infirmity, nor 
yet the nature of pastoral government, which ought to be paternal and 
by love ; nor do they know the way to win a soul, or to maintain the 
Church’s peace. , : 

My soul is much more afflicted with the thoughts of this miserable 
world, and more drawn out in desire of its conversion, than heretofore. 
I was wont to look but little farther than England in my prayers, not 
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considering the state of the rest of the world; or if I prayed for the 
conversion of the Jews, that was almost all. But now, as I better 
understand the case of the world, and the method of the Lord’s prayer ; 
there is nothing in the world that lieth so heavy upon my heart, as the 
thought of the miserable nations of the earth. It is the most astonish- 
ing part of all God’s providence to me, that he so far forsaketh almost 
all the world, and confineth his special favor to so few ; that so small 
a part of the world hath the profession of Christianity, in comparison of 
heathens, Mohammedans, and other infidels ; that among professed 
Christians there are so few that are saved from gross delusions, and 
have any competent knowledge ; and that among those there are so 
few that are seriously religious, and who truly set their hearts on 
heaven. I cannot be affected so much with the calamities of my own 
relations or the land of my nativity, as with the case of the heathen, 
Mohammedan, and ignorant nations of the earth. .No part of my 
prayers are so deeply serious as that for the conversion of the infidel 
and ungodly world, that God’s name may be sanctified, and his king- 
dom come, and his will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Nor was 
I ever before so sensible what a plague the division of languages is, 
which hindereth our speaking to them for their conversion. Nor what 
a great sin tyranny is, which keepeth out the Gospel from most of the 
nations of the world. Could we but go among Tartars, Turks, and 
heathens, and speak their language, I should be but little troubled for 
‘the silencing of eighteen hundred ministers. at once, in England, nor 
for all the rest that were cast out here, and in Scotland, and Ireland ; 
there being no employment in the world so desirable in my eyes as to 
labor for the winning of such miserable souls; which maketh me 
greatly honor Mr. John Eliot, the apostle of the Indians in New-Eng- 
land, and whoever else have labored in such work. 

I am more deeply afflicted for the disagreements of Christians than 
{ was when I was a younger Christian. Except the case of the infidel 
world, nothing is so bad and grievous to my thoughts as the case of 
divided Churches ; and therefore Iam more deeply sensible of the sin- 
fulness of those prelates and pastors of Churches who are the principal 
cause of these divisions. O! how many millions of souls are kept by 
them in ignorance and ungodliness, and deluded by faction, as if it 
were true religion! How is the conversion of infidels hindered by 
them, and Christ and religion heinously dishonored! The contentions 
between the Greek Church and the Roman, the Papists and the Pro- 
testants, the Lutherans and the Caivinists, have wofully hindered the 
kingdom of Christ. 

I am farther than ever I was from expecting great matters of unity, 
splendor, or prosperity, to the Church on earth, or that saints should 
dream of a kingdom of this world, or flatter themselves with the hope 
of a golden age, or of reigning over the ungodly, till there be a new 
heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. On the 
contrary, I am more apprehensive that suffering must be the Church’s 
most ordinary lot; and true Christians must be self-denying cross 
bearers, even where there are none but formal, nominal Christians to 
be the cross makers: for though, ordinarily, God would have vicissi- 
tudes of summer and winter, day and night, that the Church may grow 
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externally in the summer of prosperity, and intensively and radically 
in the winter of adversity; yet, usually, their night is longer than their 
day, and that day itself hath its storms and tempests. 

I do not lay so great a stress upon the external modes and forms of 
worship, as many young professors‘do. I have suspected myself, as 
perhaps the reader may do, that this is from a cooling and declining of 
my former zeal, though the truth is, I never much complied with men 
of that mind; but I find that judgment and charity are the causes of 
it, as far as I am able to discover. I cannot be so narrow in my prin- 
ciples of Church communion as many are, that are so much for @ 
liturgy, or so much against it; so much for ceremonies, or so much 
against them, that they can hold communion with no Church that is not 
of their mind and way. 

If I were among the Greeks, the Lutherans, the Independents, yea, 
the Anabaptists, owning no heresy, nor setting themselves against 
charity and peace, I would sometimes hold occasional communion 
with them as Christians; if they would give me leave, without foreing 
me to any sinful subscription or action, though my most usual com- 
munion should be with that society which I thought most agreeable to 
the word of God if I were free to choose.- I cannot be of their opinion, 
that think God will not accept him that prayeth by the Common Prayer 
Book ; and that such forms are a self-invented worship, which God 
rejecteth ; nor yet can I be of their mind that say the like of extem- 
pore prayers. cee 

I am much less regardful of the approbation of man, and set much 
lighter by contempt or applause, than I did long ago. I am oft suspi- 
cious that this is not only from the increase of self denial and humility, 
but partly from my being glutted and surfeited with human applause. 
All worldly things appear most vain and unsatisfactory when we have 
tried them most: but though I feel that this hath some hand in the 
effect, yet, as far-as I can perceive, the knowledge of man’s nothing- 
ness, and God’s transcendent greatness, with whom it is that I have 
most to do, and the sense of the brevity of human things, and the near- 
ness of eternity, are the principal causes of this effect ; which some 
have imputed to self conceitedness and moroseness. 

I am more and more pleased with a solitary life, and though in a 
way of self denial, I could submit to the most public life for the service 
of God, when he requireth it, and would not be unprofitable, that I 
might be private, yet I must confess it is much more pleasing to my- 
self to be retired from the world, and to have very little to-do with men, 
and to converse with God and conscience and good books. 

Though I was never much tempted to the sin of covetousness, yet 
my fear of dying was wont to tell me that I was not sufficiently loos- 
ened from the world: but I find that it is comparatively very easy to 
me to be loose from this world, but hard to live by faith above. To 
despise earth, is easy to me; but not so easy to be acquainted and 
conversant with heaven. I have nothing in this world which I could 
not easily let go; but to get satisfying apprehensions of the other 
world is the great and grievous difficulty. 

I am much more apprehensive than long ago of the odiousness and 
danger of the sin of pride. Scarcely any sin appeareth more odious to 
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me, having daily more acquaintance with the lamentable naughtiness 
and frailty of man, and of the mischiefs of that sin, and especially in 
matters spiritual and ecclesiastical. I think so far as any man is proud, 
‘he is kin to the devil, and utterly a stranger to God and to himself. It 
is a wonder that it should be a possible sin to men that still carry 
about with them, in soul and body, such humbling matter to remedy as 
we all do. 

I am much more sensible than heretofore, of the breadth, and length, 
and depth, of the radical, universal, odious sin of selfishness, and there- 
fore have written so much against it; and of the excellency and neces- 
sity of self denial, and of a public mind, and of loving our neighbors as 
ourselves. | 

I am more solicitous than I have been about my duty to God, and 
less solicitous about his dealings with me; being assured that he will 
do all things well ; acknowledging the goodness of all the declarations 
of his holiness, even in the punishment of man ; and knowing that there 
is no rest but in the will and goodness of God. 

Though my works were never such as could be any temptation to 
me to dream of obliging God by proper merit in commutative justice, 
yet one of the most ready, constant, undoubted evidences of my up- 
rightness and interest in his covenant, is, the consciousness of my 
living devoted to him. I the more easily believe the pardon of my 
failings through my Redeemer, while I know that I serve no other 
master, and that I know no other end, or trade, or business, but that I 
am employed in his work, and make it the object of my life to live to 
Him in the world, notwithstanding my infirmities. This bent and busi- 
ness of my life, with my longing desires. after perfection, in the know- 
jedge and love of God, and in a holy and heavenly mind, are the two 
standing, constant, discernible evidences which most put me out of 
doubt of my sincerity. I find that constant action and duty are what 
keep the first always in sight; and constant wants and weaknesses, 
and coming short of my desires, do make these desires the more trou- 
blesome, and so the more easily still perceived. 

Though my habitual judgment, resolution, and scope of life, be still 
the same, yet I find a great mutability as to the actual apprehensions 
and degrees of grace ; and consequently find that so mutable a thing 
as the mind of man, would never keep itself if God were not its keeper. 
When I have been seriously musing upon the reasons of Christianity, 
with the concurrent evidences methodically placed in their just advan- 
tages before my eyes, I am so clear in my belief of the Christian veri- 
ties, that Satan hath little room for a temptation ; but sometimes when 
he hath on a sudden set some temptation before me, when the foresaid 
evidences have been out of the way, or less upon my thoughts, he hath, 
by such surprises, amazed me, and weakened my faith in the present 
act. So also as to the love of God, and trusting in him, sometimes 
when the motives are clearly apprehended, the duty is more easy and 
delightful ; and at other times I am merely passive and dull, if not 
guilty of actual despondency and distrust. 

Thus much of the alterations of my soul since my younger years, I 
thought best to give the reader, instead of all those experiences and 
actual motions and affections, which I suppose him rather to have 
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expected an account of. And having transeribed thus much of a life 
which God hath read, and conscience hath read, and must farther read, 
I humbly lament it, and beg pardon of it, as sinful, and too unequal 
and unprofitable. I warn the reader to amend that in his own, which 
he findeth to have been amiss in mine ; confessing, also, that much 
hath been amiss which I have not here particularly mentioned, and that 
I have not lived according to the abundant mercies of the Lord. But 
what I have recorded hath been especially to perform my vows, and 
declare his praise to all generations, who hath filled up my days with 
his invaluable favors, and bound me to bless his name for ever. I 
have done it also to prevent the defective performance of this task by 
some overvaluing brethren, who I know intended it, and were unfitter 
to do it than myself; and for such reasons as Junius, Scultetus, Thu- 
anus, and many others, have done the like before me. The principal 
of which are these three: 1. As travellers and seamen used to do after 
great adventures and deliverances, I hereby satisfy my conscience, in 
praising the blessed Author of all those undeserved mercies which have 
filled up my life. 2. Foreseeing, by the attempts of Bishop Morley, 
what prelatists and papists are likely to say of me, when they have none 
to contradict them, and how possible it is that those who never knew 
me may believe them, though they have lost their hope with all the 
rest, I take it to be my duty to be so faithful to that stock of reputation 
which God hath entrusted me with, as to defend it at the rate of open- 
ing the truth. Such as have made the world believe that Luther con- 
sulted with the devil, that Calvin was a stigmatized sodomite, that 
Beza turned papist, &c, to blast their labors, I know are very likely to 
say any thing respecting me, which their interest or malice tell them 
will any way advantage their cause, to make my writings unprofitable 
when I am dead. 3. That young Christians may be warned by the 
mistakes and failings of my unriper times, to learn in patience, live in 
watchfulness, and not be fierce and proudly confident in their first con- 
ceptions ; to reverence ripe, experienced age, and to beware of taking 
such for their chief guides, as have nothing but immature and inexpe- 
rienced judgments, with fervent affections and free and confident 
expressions ; but to learn of them that have with holiness, study, time, 
and trial, looked about them, as well on one side as on the other, and 
attained to clearness and impartiality in their judgments. 

Having mentioned the changes which [ think were for the better, I 
must add, that as I confessed many of my sins before, so I have been 
guilty of many since which, because materially they seemed small, 
have had the less resistance, and yet on the review, do trouble me 
more than if they had been greater, done in ignorance. It can be no 
small sin formally, which is committed against knowledge and con- 
science and deliberation, whatever excuse it have. To have sinned 
while I preached and wrote against sin, and had such abundant and 
great obligations from God, and made so many promises against it, 
doth lay me very low : not so much in fear of hell, as in great displea- 
sure against myself, and such self abhorrence as would cause revenge 
upon myself, were it not forbidden. When God forgiveth me, I can- 
not forgive myself; especially for my rash words or deeds, by which I 
have seemed injurious and less tender and kind than I should have 
Vor. IV.—April, 1833. 15 
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been to my near and dear relations, whose love abundantly obliged 
me. When such are dead, though we never differed in point of inter- 
est, or any other matter, every sour or cross, provoking word which I 
gave them, maketh me almost irreconcilable to myself, and tells me 
how repentance brought some of old to pray to the dead whom they 
had wronged, to forgive them, in the hurry of their passion. 

That which I named before, by the by, is grown one of my great 
diseases ; I have lost much of that zeal which I had to propagate any 
truths to others, save the mere fundamentals. When.I perceive peo- 
ple or ministers to think they know what indeed they do not, which is 
too common; and to dispute those things which they never thoroughly 
studied, or expect that I should debate the case with them, as if an 
hour’s talk would serve instead of an acute understanding and seven 
years’ study, I have no zeal to make them of my opinion, but an impa- 
tience of continuing discourse with them on such subjects, and am apt 
to be silent or to turn to something else ; which, though there be some 
reason for it, I feel cometh from a want of zeal for the truth, and from 
an impatient temper of mind. I am ready to think that people should 
quickly understand all in a few words ; and if they cannot, to despair 
of them, and leave them to themselves. I know the more that this is 
sinful in me, because it is partly so in other things, even about the 
faults of my servants or other inferiors ; if three or four times warn- 
ing do no good to them, I am much tempted to despair of them, turn 
them away, and leave them to themselves. 

I mention all these distempers that my faults may be a warning to 
others to take heed, as they call on myself for repentance and watch- 
fulness. O Lord! for the merits, and sacrifice, and intercession of 
Christ, be merciful to me, a sinner, and forgive my known and unknown 
sins.’ (pp. 335-344.) 

The writings of Baxter were very voluminous. It seems, indeed, 
to have been the principal employment of his whole life, to strive to 
edify the public through the medium of the press; and though it is 
stated that ‘no sculptured monument marks the spot where his ashes 
repose,’ yet his name is immortalized by the monument which he him- 
self erected by his pen. The reader may form some idea of the vast- 
ness of his labors in this department, when he is told, that if the works 
of Richard Baxter were printed ‘in a uniform edition, they could not 
be comprised in less than sixty volumes, making from thirty to forty 
thousand closely printed octavo pages!’ In the chronological list 
which Mr. Orme has given of Baxter’s works he gives the titles of no 
less than one hundred and sixty-eight volumes, exclusive of a huge 
mass of manuscripts, consisting of letters and other miscellaneous 
matters which have never been printed. ‘This shows what may be 
achieved by a conscientious and diligent improvement of time and 
talent. 

The following testimonies in favor of these writings are collected by 
his biographer :— 
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“Dr. Barrow said, his practical writings were never mended, and 
his controversial ones seldom confuted. With a view to his casuisti- 
cal writings, the honorable Robert Boyle declared, ‘* He was the fittest 
man of the age for a casuist, because he feared no man’s displeasure, 
nor hoped for any man’s preferment.” Bishop Wilkins observed of 
him, that he had cultivated every subject he had handled ; that if he 
had lived in the primitive times, he would have been one of the fathers 
of the Church ; and that it was enough for one age to produce such a 
person as Mr. Baxter. Archbishop Usher’s high thoughts of him 
appeared in his earnest importunity to induce him to write on the sub- 
ject of conversion. Dr. Manton thought Mr. Baxter came nearer the 
apostolical writings than any man in the age. Dr. Bates’ opinion of 
his eloquence has been given already. ‘ His books,” he says, * for 
their number and variety of matter, make a library. They contain a 
treasure of controversial, casuistical, and practical divinity. His books 
of practical divinity have been effectual for more numerous conversions 
of sinners to God, than any printed in our time ; and while the Church. 
remains on earth, will be of continual efficacy to recover lost souls. 
There is a vigorous pulse in them that keeps the reader awake and 
attentive.” 

Few men were capable of forming a better or more candid opinion 
of Baxter than Dr. Doddridge. He was well acquainted with his 
writings, very similar to him in his sentiments, and partook largely of 
his desire to be useful to all men. He thus expresses his opinion of 
his character as a writer :— 

‘¢ His style is inaccurate, because he.had no regular education ; and 
because he wrote continually in the views of eternity: but judicious, 
nervous, spiritual, and remarkably evangelical: a manly eloquence, 
and the most evident proof of an amazing genius: with respect to 
which he may not improperly be called the English Demosthenes : 
exceeding proper for conviction: see his ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ all his trea- 
tises On conversiun, aud especially his ‘Call to the Unconverted,’ 
‘Divine Life, and Counsels to Young Men:’ few were ever more 
instrumental for awakening and converting more souls. His book of 
converse with God in solitude is a most sublime piece of devotion : 
his Gildas Salvianus is a most extraordinary piece, and should be read 

by every young minister before he takes a people under his stated care; 
and I think the practical part of it deserves to be read every two or 
three years: for nothing has a greater tendency to awaken the spirit 
of a minister to that zeal in his work, for want of which many good 
men are but shadows of what by the blessing of God they might be, if 
the.maxims and treasures laid down in that incomparable treatise were 
strenuously pursued.” 

In a letter to a friend, giving him some account of his studies, Dod- 
dridge says, ‘ Baxter is my particular favorite. It is impossible to tell 
you how much I am charmed with the devotion, good sense, and pa- 
thos, which is every where to be found in him. I cannot forbear look- 
ing upon him as one of the greatest orators, both with regard to copi- 
ousness, acuteness, and energy, that our nation hath produced ; and if 
he hath described, as I believe, the temper of his own heart, he appears 
to have been so far superior to the generality of those whom we chari- 
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tably hope to be good men, that one would imagine that God raised 
him up to disgrace and condemn his brethren; to show what a Chris- 
tian is, and how few in the world deserve the character. I have lately 
been reading his Gildas Salvianus, which hath cut me out much work 
among my people. This will take me off from so close an application 
to my private studies, as I could otherwise covet, but may answer 
some valuable ends with regard to others and myself.” 

But these commendatory opinions of Baxter have not been confined 
to evangelical churchmen and dissenters ; the literary men of the na- 
tion have not been backward to express their approbation of Baxter’s 
talents and piety. Dr. Kippis, under the article “‘ Doddridge” in the 
‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” institutes a comparison between him and 
Job Orton, the author of “ Doddridge’s Memoirs.” “ It has occurred,” 
he says, “to us, that Mr. Orton, who so long resided at Kiddermin- 
ster, the principal seat of Mr. Baxter’s ministerial usefulness, had a 
considerable resemblance in certain respects to that famous divine.— 
In extent of abilities, Baxter was greatly superior to Mr. Orton, and he 
prodigiously exceeded him in the multiplicity of his writings ; but with 
regard to the nature of their practical works and the strictness, we had 
almost said the rigidness, of their personal piety, there was no small 
degree of similarity. Both of them display in their productions the 
same ardent zeal to excite the attention of men to their eternal con- 
cerns, and urge these concerns with peculiar energy and pathos. Both 
of them were animated with a seriousness of spirit which seems never 
to kave forsaken them in the most ordinary occurrences of life ; nor 
could either of them bear to be much interrupted in their sacred em- 
ployments. When some visiters to Mr. Baxter, after having sitten 
awhile with him, said, ‘ We are afraid, sir, that we break in upon your 
time ?? His answer was, ‘ To be sure you do.’ ” 

While this passage shows the high idea which Kippis entertained of 
Baxter’s character, I conceive that the points of resemblance between 
him and Orton were very few. Orton was stiff, furmal, and cautious 
to a fault, not to mention other particulars ; qualities the very opposite 
of those which distinguished Baxter, whose warmth and energy often 
involved him in difficulties, which the timid prudence of the other was 
sure to prevent. The souls of the two men were cast in totally differ- 
ent moulds. Baxter would have set the world on fire, while Orton 
was lighting a match. 

Orton himself held Baxter in the highest veneration. In one of his 
letters to the Rev. Mr. Hughes, he says, “ I would recommend you to 
read some practical divinity every day ; especially the works of Howe, 
Henry, Watts, Doddridge, and writers of that strain and spirit, whom 
God eminently honored as instruments of great usefulness in his 
Church. Above all, Baxter, who was, with regard to the success of 
his labors and writings, superior to them all.” 

‘‘ Addison says, ‘I once met with a page of Mr. Baxter; upon the 
perusal of it, I conceived so good an idea of the author’s piety, that I 
bought the whole book.’ Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his ‘ Rambler,’ has 
quoted Baxter twice, (No. 71 and 196,) in such a manner as to show 
that he considered his name to be worthy of a place among the high- 
est authorities. He is also frequently mentioned in Johnson’s cor- 
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versations with Boswell: and once, when Boswell asked him what 
works of Richard Baxter he should read? ‘ Read any of them,’ said 
the sage, ‘ for they are all good.’ ” 

But no writer has more accurately or candidly sketched the charac- 
ter of Baxter than Grainger, whose invaluable Biographical History 
supplies information about numerous individuals, of whom no account 
is any where else to be fouad ; and who rarely distorts his portraits 
under the influence of personal or professional prejudice. 

‘Richard Baxter,” he says, “was a man famous for weakness of 
body and strength of mind; for having the strongest sense of religion 
himself, and exciting a sense of it in the thoughtless and the profligate; 
for preaching more sermons, engaging in more controversies, and 
writing more books, than any other nonconformist of his age. He 
spoke, disputed, and wrote with ease ; and discovered the same intre- 
pidity when he reproved Cromwell and expostulated with Charles IT. 
as when he preached to a congregation of mechanics. His zeal for 
religion was extraordinary ; but it seems never to have prompted him 
to faction, or carried him to enthusiasm. This champion of the Pres- 
byterians was the common butt of men of every other religion, and of 
those who were of no religion at all. But this had very little effect 
upon him: his presence and his firmness of mind on no occasion far- 
sook him. He was just.the same man before he went into a prison, 
while he was in it, and when he came out of it; and he maintained a 
uniformity of character to the last gasp of his life. His enemies have 
placed him in hell; but every man who has not ten times the bigotry 
that Mr. Baxter himself had, must conclude that he is in a better place, 
This is a very faint and imperfect sketch of Mr. Baxter’s character. 
Men of his size are not to be drawn in miniature. His portrait, in full 
proportion, is in his ‘ Narrative of his own Life and Times,’ which 
though a rhapsody, composed in the manner of a diary, contains a great 
variety of memorable things, and is, in itself, as far as it goes, a history 
of nonconformity.” : 

I cannot close this collection of testimonies to the merits of Baxter, 
without adding that of Mr. Wilberforce, a name which will ever be 
dear to every friend of religion and humanity. I cannot help saying, 
however, he ought not to have considered Baxter as exclusively the 
property of the Church of England. Baxter, though not properly a 
dissenter, was, in the strictest sense of the term, a nonconformist. “I 
must beg,” says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘to class among the brightest orna- 
ments of the Church of England, this great man, who, with his bre- 
thren, was so shamefully ejected from the Church in 1662, in violation 
of the royal word, as well as of the dear principles of justice. With 
his controversial pieces I am little acquainted ; but his practical writ- 
ings, in four massy folios, are a treasury of Christian wisdom. It 
would be a most valuable service to mankind to revise them, and, per- 
haps, to abridge them, to render them more suited to the taste of mo- 
dern readers. This has been already done in the case of his ‘ Dying 
Thoughts,’ a beautiful little piece, and of his ‘Saint’s Rest.’ His 
‘ Life,’ also, written by himself, and in a separate volume, contains 
much useful matter, and many valuable particulars of the history of the 
times of Charles I., Cromwell,” &c.’ (Vol. ii, pp. 324-327.) 
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We close our extracts with the following very just remarks of Bax- 
ter’s biographer :— 

‘When he did write, it was with a pointed pen, which is never 
chargeable with obscurity or feebleness. The extent of his know- 
ledge and his command of language, betrayed him into exuberance and 
redundancy. He heaps up arguments, and raises piles of reasons, 
scarcely knowing when to stop, or what limits to prescribe to a discus- 
sion. ‘Though a lover of order, he had no time to arrange or select 
his thoughts when he sat down to write, so that he poured them forth 
with all the copiousness of his mind, but often with an irregularity and 
incongruity that materially injured their beauty and effect. He bela- 
bors an adversary till he has destroyed not only his existence but his 
very form. Not content with disarming him, and using his arms against 
himself, he seems to take pleasure in having him an object of pity, if 
not of scorn. His metaphysics and refinements have frequently been 
referred to. These constituted both his power and his weakness as a 
controversialist. ‘They enabled him to discover any assailable points 
in the positions of his adversaries ; to penetrate into every crevice, and 
to lay open every mistake. They at the same time supplied an almost 
invulnerable protection to himself. He had always ground on which 
he could retreat with advantage, so that he was frequently left in quiet 
possession of the field. This style of debate, however, enfeebled the 
cause, while it appeared to constitute the strength of its advocate. It 
rarely produced conviction of the truth, but often induced suspicion 
that error was lurking under the forms and behind the battlements of 
logic and metaphysics. 

The style of Baxter is considerably diversified. It is often incor- 
rect, rugged, and inharmonious, abounding in parentheses and digres- 
sions, and enfeebled by expansion. It is happiest when it is divested 
entirely of a controversial character, and the subject relates to the 
great interests of salvation and charity. It then flows with a copious- 
ness and purity to which there is nothing superior in the language in 
which he wrote. The vigorous conceptions of his mind are then con- 
veyed in a corresponding energy of expression ; so that the reader is 
carried along with a breathless impetuosity, which he finds it impossi- 
ble to resist. Baxter knew nothing of that vice of learning which 
Bacon so beautifully describes, as consisting “ more in hunting after 
words than matter; more after the choiceness of the phrase, and the 
round and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of 
the clauses, and the varying and illustration with tropes and figures, 
than after the weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argu- 
ment, life of invention, or depth of judgment.” Baxter was superior 
to all this. Truth in all its majesty and infinite importance alone occu- 
pied the throne of his spirit, and dictated the forms in which its voice 
should be uttered. And when it spoke, it was in language divinely 
suited to its nature, never distracting by its turgidness, or disgusting 
by its regularity. He could be awful or gentle, pathetic or pungent, at 
pleasure ; always suiting his words to his thoughts, and dissolving his 
audience in tenderness, or overwhelming them with terror, as heaven 
or hell, the mercies of the Lord, or the wrath to come, was the topic 
of discourse. It may confidently be affirmed, that from no author of 
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the period could a greater selection of beautiful passages of didactic, 
hortatory, and consolatory writings, be made.’ (pp. 339-340.) 








PROFESSOR STUART’S COMMENTARY. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, with a Translation and 
various Excursus. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Lite- 
rature in the Theological Seminary ai Andover. 


Wuar will the New-Haven reviewers now say? When reviewing 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Discourses, they made a great bustle concerning 
what they were pleased to call a vain parade and an ostentatious show 
of learning which the doctor exhibited in his Discourses and Com- 
mentary. In their estimation this was a fault which could be atoned 
for only by the remote probability that it might excite the illiterate 
Methodist preachers to a suitable ambition in the pursuit of learning. 
While they themselves betrayed no uncommon modesty in putting in 
their claims to a superior share of learning, they could indulge in a 
sneering contempt of Dr. Clarke because, forsooth, ‘much learning 
had made him mad,’ so mad indeed as to Jead him to trespass upon the 
rules of modesty and the laws of a just interpreter of the Holy Scrip- 
tures by a vain parade of learning! Will they utter similar sneers at 
the author of this Commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans? It 
is true the Andover professor does not ‘ disfigure his pages’ with quite 
as many sorts of ‘strange types’ as are to be found in the invaluable 
Commentary of Dr. Clarke, whether from the .want of materials or 
from a conviction that it would have been useless, we pretend not to 
determine. He has, however, drawn largely upon his learned resources 
in his critical investigation of this important part of Divine revelation. 
Nor are we at all dissatisfied with this. In giving the Christian com- 
munity a new translation, accompanied with critical notes, of a portion 
of the Holy Scriptures, he has only followed the example of Wesley, 
Campbell, Macknight, and many others, whose laudable attempts to 
elucidate the sacred writings have been haved with pleasure by those 
who could justly estimate the worth of their labors ; and we should 
hope that the results of Professor Stuart’s critical researches will bene- 
fit his more immediate brethren, and ‘set them right on an important 
point of Christian doctrine,’ no less suitably and infallibly than the 
New-Haven reviewers flattered themselves Dr, Clarke would his Me- 
thodist brethren. 

We are therefore not at all displeased at beholding the learning 
which Professor Stuart has brought to bear upon this highly interest- 
ing topic: on the contrary we cannot but think that those who skilfully 
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employ this sort of criticism in the cause of sacred literature, render 
an important service to the Christian Church. -We are the more 
pleased with the learned labors of the Andover professor because he 
has confirmed those views we had heretofore entertained respecting 
some of those portions of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, which had 
long been a subject of controversy among commentators, and among 
Christians in general. Whether his decision, which appears to have 
been the result of much patient and critical investigation, and made up 
too in opposition to his preconceived opinion and the most of Cal- 
vinistic commentators, will tend to settle the mooted question, we 
cannot tell. We trust, however, that his judgment on those points will 
not be lightly treated, although we know that bigotry will rarely yield 
to the force of truth, however forcibly that truth may be expressed. 

But whatever may be the fate of the Commentary before us among 
those who most need the rectifying syllabus which Professor Stuart 
has prefixed to certain portions of this argumentative Epistle, he has 
certainly deserved well of his brethren, and laid the Christian commu- 
nity under obligation to him for the bold and independent manner in 
which he has combated some very popular errors, and, in our judg- 
ment, established their opposite truths. In this Commentary we see 
the same mind at work to divest itself of prejudice, of predilections in 
favor of long-adopted theories, as we beheld in surveying ‘ The Life 
and Times of Arminius,’ a specimen of which we gave our readers in 
our last number ; and we most ardently hope that the author will per- 
severe in his investigations until the last vestiges of the decretum abso- 
lutum, which has done so much mischief in the Church, shall be driven 
from the world. 

In the work before us Professor Stuart gives in the first place a new 
and revised translation of the entire Epistle: this is followed by a 
copious introduction and a brief analysis of its general contents; then 
follows a critical examination of the sacred text, in which the author 
brings to his aid a vast compass of philological knowledge and verbal 
criticism, each subject being divided into sections, without breaking up 
the common division of chapters and verses. The critical annotations 
are accompanied with theological discussions in defence of the exege- 
sis adopted in the Commentary. The whole concludes with what the 
author calls ‘ Excursus,’ (Excursions or digressions,) in which he far- 
ther illustrates and vindicates certain postulatums laid down in the 
critical notes. As a whole we are much pléased with this perform- 
ance, although it is proper that we advertise the reader that there are 
some sentiments advanced at which we must take exceptions ; these 
will be noticed in the course of our remarks. We rejoice, however, to 
find in this work that same fearless independence of mind in avowing 
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his convictions which he has evinced on a former occasion, when 
searching into the life and doctrine of James Arminius. Though edu- 
cated in the Calvinistic school, and still ranked among that class of 
divines who have advocated the sentiments of the Geneva reformer, 
he has boldly struck out a path for himself, diverging in many import- 
ant points from the path which had been opened by Augustine and 
Calvin, and since trodden by the most eminent commentators of the 
Calvinistic theology ; though we think we discover now and then a zig- 
zag course toward the old beaten path. Itis to be hoped, however, 
that the same unerring thread which has so far conducted the learned 
professor out of the labyrinth of error will still serve as a clew to lead 
him into the broad and open field of Gospel truth, where, under the 
spreading branches of the tree of righteousness, he may regale himself 
in company with Arminius, Luther, and Melancthon, Wesley, Fletcher, 
and Clarke, and a host of other worthies who have labored to clear 
the field of the briers and thorns which had been growing for ages— 
and strengthen his heart in partaking with them of the delicious fruits 
which enrich and beautify this noble tree. 

That our readers may participate with us in this pleasing hope, we 
will give them an extract from the preface to the work before us, which 
will show the circumstances under which it has been brought forth, and 
the premises adopted by the author which have conducted him to his 
conclusions :— 


‘I publish,’ says he, ‘to the world the result of my labors upon the 
Epistle to the Romans, with unfeigned diffidence, and with a trembling 
sense of the respuusibility which I incur by so doing. This Epistle 
has been the grand arena, if I may so express myself, on which theo- 
logical combatants have been contending, ever since the third centu- 
ry ; and perhaps still earlier. ‘The turn which the Apostle James has 
given to his discussion respecting justification makes it probable, that 
even in his time there were some who abused the words of Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, concerning the doctrine of “ justification by 
faith without the deeds of law.” If so, then it would seem, that there 
has been no period since this Epistle was written, in which its mean- 
ing has not been more or less a subject of contest. 

How could this be otherwise, since it discusses the highest and most 
difficult of all the doctrines which pertain to the Christian system ?— 
Men must be more alike in their early education, their illumination, 
their habits of reasoning, and their theological convictions, than they 
have hitherto been; and they must love God and each other, better 
than they have ever yet done; not to differ in their interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Romans. It strikes at the root of all human pride 
and vain glory ; it aims even a deadly blow. And where a passionate 
attachment to these is rankling in the breast, how is it possible that 
this Epistle should meet with a welcome reception, and the authority 
of its simple and obvious meaning be admitted? Even where the 
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remains of such an attachment are still lurking within, and only now 
and then developing themselves, because the heart is in some measure 
unsanctified, there we cannot expect to find an unprejudiced interpre- 
tation of the writing in question. An epistle, which is as it were the 
very confession of faith that a true Christian is to make, must needs 
receive an interpretation more or less forced, on the part of all wko 
are influenced by pride, by passion, by prejudice, by ill-directed early 
instruction, or by ignorance. 

For these reasons, an interpreter of this Epistle must expect oppo- 
sition at the present day, let his views be what they may. Be he Cal- 
vinist, Arminian, Pelagian, Antinomian, Socinian, or of any other sect, 
it is vain for him to think of escape. Paul is a writer too formidable 
to be acknowledged as an opponent. Hence, when he is interpreted 
so that the views of one party in any particular point seem to be favored, 
the others are very apt to unite in condemning the interpretation. No- 
thing will satisfy them, but to have such a writer explained as siding 
with them. Alas then for the interpreter! While he meets, perhaps, 
with the approbation of a few, he must of course expect the vehement 
dissent of many. He must make up his mind, therefore, before he 
publishes, to bear with all this, and to bear with it patiently and firmly ; 
or else he had better abstain from publishing. It may appear to him 
as a very undesirable remuneration for painful and long-protracted 
labors ; but it is one which others have been obliged to receive, and 
which he also must expect. The only offset for all the pain which this 
may occasion him, must be the hope, that his labors after all may do 
some good; and that, if they do not themselves on the whole directly 
advance the cause of truth, they may at least be the means of exciting 
others ta make inquiries, whit will result in the accomplishment of 
such an end. 

For myself, I do not profess to be free from all prejudices of educa- 
tion and all attachment to system, iu sucha deyics as tu uiako it cor- 
tain that my views may not sometimes be affected by them. Nor dol 
profess to be so illuminated in respect to Divine things, and so skilled 
in the original language and criticism of the New Testament, as to be 
certain that all my conclusions respecting the meaning of the Epistle 
before us, are correct. Homo sum, et nihil ab homimbus me alienum 
puto. When, therefore, I speak in the indicative mood, and say that 
this means thus and so, the reader will not understand that any thing 
more is intended, than that this is true in my opinion. To be always 
dealing in the conditional mode, and filling one’s pages with if, per- 
haps, probably, possibly, may it nol, can it not, etc, etc, would be intole- 
rable in such a writing as a commentary. ‘ Beside, it would represent 
the author himself as in a perpetual state of doubt or uncertainty. This 
I cannot truly say of myself. My convictions, for the most part, have 
become definite and full in respect to far the greater portion of the 
Epistle to the Romans. To represent them otherwise, would be to 
misrepresent them. 

But this does not imply, that I am insensible of the weakness of 
human nature, or of my exposedness to err. If I have any knowledge 
of my own heart, it is very far from such insensibility. After all, how- 
ever, a man who is liable to err; may form opinions, and may be satis- 
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fied that they are correct. This ail men do, and must do; and ali 
which can be properly demanded of them is, that they should hold 
themselves open to conviction, whenever adequate reasons are offered 
to convince them of their errors. 

In this position, I trust and believe, do I hold myself, as to the opi- 
nions advanced in the interpretations that follow. I can say truly, that 
there are no opinions advaneed here, which have been hastily taken 
up. Ihave been long engaged in the exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and have studied it much more than any other part of the 
Bible. I have taken an extensive range in consulting commentators 
ancient and modern, as well as exegeses contained in theological 
essays and systems. This, however, I mention for one purpose, and 
one only, viz. to show that I have not come lightly to the responsible 
task of writing and publishing a commentary on the Epistle under con- 
sideration ; and that the opinions, therefore, which are advanced in it. 
are not the offspring of mere education or hasty conjecture. 

Dissent, and probably contradiction, are almost of course to be 
expected. I may be permitted, however, respectfully to solicit those 
who may see fit to publish any thing of this nature, that they would 
investigate thoroughly, before they condemn what I have said. When 
they have so done, I shall value their opinion, however it may differ 
from my own. Aiming, as I trust I do, at the development of truth, E 
shall rejoice to find any of my errors corrected ; for errors no doubt 
there are in my work ; and if the correction be made in the spirit of 
love and Christian friendship, so much the more acceptable will it be. 
If it be made in a different spirit, and is still a real correction, I would 
fain hope for magnanimity enough to say: Fas est ab hoste doceri. 

From some of those who have never deeply studied the Epistle to 
the Romans, and who have a traditional and systematic exegesis which 
answers their purposes in an a prior: way, I may probably expect, in 
regard to some things, vehement and unqualified dissent. Such, how- 
ever, can hardly assert the right of demanding that my views should 
be accommodated to theirs ; since we proceed, in our respective inter- * 
pretations, on grounds so exceedingly diverse. I hope, therefore, that 
such will excuse me from any obligation to contend with their exegesis. 

To those who may differ from me, after thorough research, I can 
only say: ‘“ The field is open; as open for you as for me. You have 
the same right to publish your thoughts to the world, as I have to pub- 
lish mine ; and as good a right to defend your views, as I have to 
proffer mine. The result of doing this, if done with deep, attentive, 
protracted consideration, and in the spirit of kindness, cannot be other- 
wise than favorable to the interests of truth, I may not live to vindi- 
cate my own views where just, or to abandon the errors of which you 
might convince me ; but others will live, who will do the one or the 
other for me, should it become necessary. The truth, at last, must 
and will prevail.” 

I confess, frankly, that I do not expect, for this book, the favor of 
such as are truly sectartans. I have written it, so far as in my power, 
‘without any regard to sect ornamé. Doubtless my efforts have been 
imperfect ; but so far as in me lay, the one only and simple inquiry 
with me has been: What did Paul mean to teach? What Calvin, or 
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Augustine, or Edwards, or Arminius, or Grotius, or any other theolo- 
gian or commentator has taught or said, has been with me only second- 
ary and subordinate. No one is farther from disrespect to the great 
and good, than myself; but when explaining the Bible, to call no man 
master, and to bow to no system as such, are sacred principles with 
me. If I have not always adhered to them, it results from my imper- 
fection ; not from any conscious and allowed design. Of course, all 
parly men in theology, will probably find some things in the following 
pages with which they will not agree. How can it be otherwise? [ 
have, to the utmost of my power, left their systems out of sight, and 
made it my constant and only effort, to follow simply the way in which 
the apostle seems to lead me. Such a course will be estimated differ- 
ently from what it now is, when less attachment to system and party in 
theology, and more of simple-hearted love of the truth just as it stands 
in the Scripture, shall prevail in the Churches. 

My views of Rom. v, 12-19, of vii, 5-25, and of viii, 28, seq., will 
no doubt be controverted. I have anticipated this ; for who can help 
knowing, that these passages have, for time immemorial, been the great 
wposxopro xoi cxdvdadrov of theology? ‘To hazard an interpretation 
here, and not to accompany it with reasons, would be justly deemed 
presumptuous. ‘To give reasons, demands at least the appearance of 
iheologizing. Whatever of this exists in the Commentary or the Ex- 
cursus, is, | may say, involuntary on my part. It is inserted only to 
guard against being misunderstood, or else to support the interpreta- 
tion which I have given. In order to do this, it is now and then neces- 
sary to show that a different interpretation is replete with ——— 
some of which are insurmountable. 

Those who are disposed to find fault with what they may call my 
theological discussions, (brief and seldom as they are,) would probably 
not make any objections to such discussions, had the result of them 
been accordant with their own views, or with those of the authors whom 
they highly esteem. But how can I be under obligation, to make wishes 
of this nature a rule to guide my interpretations, or my explanation and 
defence of them? I know of no precept in theory, nor any obligation 
from usage, which hinders an interpreter from reasoning upon the doc- 
trines which the Scriptures appear to teach, or which they have been 
represented as teaching. How can it be one’s duty, not to guard 
against the misrepresentation of his own views in respect to the mean- 
ing of Scripture, and not to defend those views by producing the argu- 
ments which appear to justify them? 

Whatever the following pages contain, either of truth or errror, they 
have been written under no ordinary sense of responsibility. The 
Epistle itself must needs create such a feeling in the breast of every 
reflecting man, who undertakes to comment upon it ; and in addition 
to this, I have been repeatedly interrupted in my labors by my state of 
health ; and this, under circumstances which rendered it not improba- 
ble, that I should not live to see the completion of my work. The day 
of my account cannot be far distant ; and in view of it, can I publish 
to the world what I do not seriously regard as being true? Can party 
purposes have any strong attractions for a man in such a condition ? 
I hope and trust I can say, that the tribunal before which se and all 
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other works are to be finally judged, appears to me a matter of immea- 
surably higher interest, than all the praise or blame which men can 
bestow. 

May that omniscient and merciful Being, the God of love and truth, 
forgive whatever of error may be in this book ; and accept and bless to 
the good of his Church, whatever of truth is explained or defended ! 

I should be ungrateful, if I should omit to mention my special obli- 
gations to some of the interpreters, who have labored to explain the 
Epistle to the Romans. Calvin, Grotius, J. A. Turretin, Flatt, and 
Tholuck, have been my favorite authors ; although I have by‘no means 
confined my reading to these. Most of all am I indebted to the excel- 
lent book of Tholuck on this Epistle. In particular, I have often 
relied on him, in my statements with respect to the opinions of other 
commentators, whom I had not at hand, or whom I did not think it 
important to consult myself, because I confided in his account of their 
views. But in all cases, where any considerable importance was 
attached to the opinion of this or that individual, and where it was in 
my power to consult, I have consulted for myself. Professor Tholuck 
will easily perceive, also, if the following sheets should pass under his 
eye, that I am indebted to him for various classical quotations and 
allusions, and also for not a few valuable philological remarks, as well 
as views of the reasoning and argumentation of the apostle. He has 
my most unfeigned thanks for all the aid which his excellent work has 
afforded me. 

He will also perceive, that in some places [ differ from him ; I do 
this, as I trust, in the spirit of kindness and brotherly love. When I 
do differ, I always give my reasons for it. As I fully believe, that his 
only aim is to come to the knowledge and development of truth; so I 
trust he will put a candid estimate on the full and frank expression of my 
own views, where they differ from his. May. our respective labors and 
inquiries help to promote the great object which we both have in view! 

Throughout, I have adopted and expressed no views or opinions, 
without study; and none upon the authority of others. Those who 
read the following pages will perceive, I apprehend, that while I have 
not neglected the study of other writers, I have not omitted to study 
and think for myself. In this way only can any advance be hoped for, 
in the all-important work of interpreting the Bible. 

I have only to add, that the present work is designed, in a special 
manner, for beginners in the stady of interpretation ; and this fact will 
account for the occasional repetitions and particularity of illustration, 
which the reader will not unfrequently meet with, in his perusal of this 
volume. If all the young men in our country, who repair to theologi- 
cal seminaries, or who devote themselves in any way to the study of 
sacred criticism, had been trained in early life to the study of the clas- 
sics, on such grounds as are adopted in the Gymnasia of Europe, many 
a minute remark might be spared which is now made. The reader, 
who finds some things which are superfluous for himself, when he calls 
this to mind, will grant me pardon for being minute and particular.— 
Commentary written in a general way, leaves only a general and indis- 
tinct impression. It is not my aim to accomplish merely such an end. 
Vor. 1V.—.April, 1833. 16 
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The more practised interpreter will not, for the most part, be dis- 
pleased with being frequently reminded of principles in grammar and 
criticism, which are in themselves important, and which need, in our 
Biblical studies, to be kept constantly before the mind.’ 


After reading this preface, so like, in spirit and tone, the one pre- 
fixed to Wesley’s translation and Notes of the New Testament, the 
reader is prepared to listen with attention and candor to what the com- 
mentator has to say. In running over the translation we cast our eye 
on chapter vi, 17, and then turning to the Commentary, we find the 
following remark :—‘ To say that he’ (Paul) ‘ thanks God with special 
reference to the fact that they were sinners, and because they were so, 
would be saying what contradicts not only the whole strain of Paul’s 
epistles, but all the Bible.’ This interpretation coincides exactly with 
Wesley and Clarke, both of whom represent the apostle as making the 
ground of his gratitude the fact of their being made free from those sins 
in which they had before been held in bondage, which certainly is the 
evangelical sentiment running through the whole New Testament.— 
We were a little surprised, however, that the learned professor did not 
notice more fully the beautiful metaphor here used by the apostle, and 
which is lost in the common version ; danxodcure de ex xapdiag Eig ov rapé- 
didnrs rimov OaxnZ, may be rendered, but ye have obeyed from the 
heart that mould of doctrine into which ye have been delivered ; ‘ which,’ 
says Mr. Wesley, ‘as it contains a beautiful allusion, conveys also a 
very instructive lesson ; intimating that our minds, all pliant and duc- 
tile, should be conformed to the Gospel precepts, as liquid metals take 
the figure of the mould in which they are cast.’ 

The seventh chapter of Romans has given rise to a multitude of in- 
terpretations and much fiery controversy ; and a controversy too which 
involves a very serious and important theological question. Ever since 
the days of Augustine, (which may be termed the first era of Calvinism 
in the Christian Church,) the most of those divines and commentators 
who have arranged themselves in the ranks of the Calvinistic forces, 
have contended that this chapter is descriptive of the experience and 
character of the mature Christian. This they have done with a view 
to support their doctrine of the necessary continuance of sin in the 
hearts of believers while they live. On the other hand, many of all 
classes of commentators, equally eminent for learned criticism, deep 
theological attainments, and genuine Christian experience, have main- 
tained that this chapter is descriptive of either a carnal Jew who was 
objecting to the apostle’s doctrine, or to the exercises of a penitent 
sinner who might be struggling under the power of sin, and earnestly 
groaning for deliverance. For our part we had long been firmly per- 
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suaded that this latter sentiment is the true one. Let us hear what 
Professor Stuart says on this subject :— 


‘ The variety of opinion respecting the first four verses in this chap- 
ter, is So great, and so many difficulties present themselves in the way 
of almost every exegesis which has hitherto been proposed, that one is 
strongly tempted to abandon the hope, that any thing can be offered 
which will be satisfactory to an enlightened and inquiring mind. After 
long and often-repeated study of these verses, however, I have come to 
the persuasion, that the difficulty with most commentators lies princi- 
pally in their insisting upon too minute comparison between the conju- 
gal connection here mentioned, and the connection of Christians with 
the law. A minute and exact comparison cannot be made ; for, (1) 
The apostle represents the husband as dying, and the wife as becoming 
free, in consequence of his death. Then, (2) Christians are said to 
die to the law, (not the law to them,) and they are thus prepared to be 
affianced to Christ ; i. e. the party who dies is, in this last case, repre- 
sented as married to another; while, in respect to the literal conjugal 
union, it is of course only the party who lives that can be joined to 
another. This apparent dissimilitude between the two cases has given 
great trouble to commentators ; and in fact it appears inexplicable, 
unless we acquiesce in a mere general point of similitude as to the 
things compared, without insisting on minute and circumstantial resem- 
blances. 

Let us inquire first of all: What is the object of the writer in pre- 
senting the comparison before us? The answer is, to illustrate and de- 
fend the sentiment avowed in chap. vi, 14; viz. “ For we are not under 
the law, but under grace.” Those Christians who were inclined to be 
legalists, and to look for justification or sanctification (the latter is here 
the subject of the writer) by the iaw, and therefore to hold fast to the 
law as an adequate means of accomplishing’ this end, would easily take 
offence at such a declaration. ‘ What!’ they would naturally say, 
‘¢ does the Gospel then absolve us from our relation to the law? Shall 
we throw by the ancient Scriptures as of no more use to us, because 
we now come under a new dispensation of grace 2” 

The apostle has prepared the way in chap. vi, 16-21, for the decla- 
ration which he is now about to make relative to this subject. He has 
there shown, as we have already seen, that a state of grace diminishes 
nothing of our obligation to refrain from sin ; for by this very state are 
we made servants to righteousness ; and the practice of holiness is at 
the same time urged upon us, by the prospect of a glorious reward, 
while the neglect of it is followed by endless misery. He now advances 
another step, and declares that we are ‘dead to the law,” i. e. that the 
law as an efficient means of sanctification, (which the legalist holds it 
to be,) has been renounced by true Christians ; for the death of Christ, 
‘‘ who is the end of the law for righteousness to every one who believes,” 
in whom, moreover, we profess to trust as tlie ground of our sanctifica- 
tion as well as justification, has placed us in a new relation as to ade- 
quate means of being sanctified, and freed us from the vain and decep- 
tive hopes of legalists, who were leaning upon the law both as the 
ground of sanctification and justification. 
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I have already stated reasons for supposing that the apostle is here 
speaking in particular of the law as an adequate means of sanctifica- 
tion ; see the introduction to chap. vi. I merely remark here, that the 
close of ver. 4 shows very explicitly, that the special object which the 
apostle now considers as attainable by becoming dead to the law, and 
being affianced to Christ, is iva xapropophtupev oq Seq. Sanctification 
then, not justification, as many commentators suppose, is here the par- 


ticular subject of the writer’s attention. 
Ver. 1-4 may rather be called an illustration of what the apostle had 


avowed in vi, 14, than an argument to establish the declaration there 
made. ‘The simple basis of the whole comparison I understand thus : 
‘‘ Brethren, you are aware that death, in all cases, dissolves the relation 
which exists between an individual and a law by which he was person- 
ally bound. For example: the conjugal law ceases to be in force, by 
the death of one of the parties. So it is in the case of Christians.— 
They not only die to sin, i. e. renounce it, when they are baptized into 
the death of Christ, vi, 2-11 ; but they also die to the law at the same 
time, I. e. they renounce all their hopes and expectations of being sanc- 
tified by the law, so that sin will no more have dominion over them.” 
They do, by the very fact of becoming real Christians, profess to 
receive Christ as their “ wisdom, and justification; and sanctification, 
(ayiag'yé¢,) and redemption,” 1 Cor. i, 30. 

Let the reader consider, for a moment, the true nature of the decla- 
ration just quoted. Christ is our wisdom; i. e. our teacher, he who 
communicates the spiritual knowledge and light which we need, “ the 
light of the world.” Christ is our justification, (Oimasocivy,) i. e. the 
meritorious cause, ground, or author of it; compare Rom. ili, 21-28. 
Christ is our sanctification ; i. e. the author, cause, or ground of our 
sanctification, by what he has done in our behalf in order to ensure it. 
Christ is our redemption, (daoddrpwois,) i. e. he is (to sum up all in one 
word) the cause of our deliverance from the penalty and power of sin, 
and of our being brought to enjoy the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. The last word makes the climax of the whole sentence. 

Christ then is as really and truly our sanctification, as he is our jus- 
tification. If now, in despair of being justified by the law, (for so we 
must be if we rightly view the subject,) we go.to Christ for justifica- 
tion, and receive him as our only Saviour, renouncing all merit of our 
own, and ali hope of being saved by the law— if, I say, we feel and do 
all this, then we do renounce the law for ever as the ground of justifica- 
tion, and accept the gratuitous salvation which is proflered by Christ. 
In the same manner, when the sinner comes to an adequate and proper 
view of the strictness and purity of the Divine law, and also to right 
views of the state of his own heart while in a natural condition, he will 
utterly abandon all hope of being sanctified by the law; for he will see, 
what Paul has so fully asserted in chap. vii, 5-11, “ that the law brings 
him (through his own fault indeed, but not the less surely because of 
this) into a state of deeper guilt and condemnation.” How then can 
the law be an adequate means of his sanctification? It is impossible ; 
and the truly convicted sinner renounces all hope of this, and betakes 
himself to Christ and his salvation as the only ground of hope in this 
respect. 
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Here is the great difficulty, and here the solution of the whole pas- 
sage must come in. Consider, for a moment, the true nature of the 
apostle’s assertion, and no alarm need be felt as to the tendency of his 
sentiments. For what is it which he affirms in chap. vi, 14? It is, 
that ‘sin shall not have dominion over Christians, because they are not 
under the law, but under grace.”” The domnion or power which sin is 
to have over Christians, is then the subject of his inquiry, and of his 
assertions. So indeed the preceding context teaches ; and so the sub- 
sequent context also. That we are not under the law, then, must of 
course mean, in this connection, that we are not under it as an effica- 
cious or successful means of deliverance from the power of sin; for 
this it has never been, and cannot be, as chap. vii, 5-25 most fully 
shows. Christians are dead to the law, then, in this respect, viz. they 
renounce all hope of deliverance from the power of sin, through the 
jaw. It convinces, and condemns, and keeps up a perpetual struggle 
in the sinner’s breast by awakening his conscience ; but it does not 
deliver, vii, 14-25, compare viii, 3, 4. Consequently, the true penitent, 
coming to feel its impotence as the means of delivering from the power 
of sin, renounces all hope of deliverance in this way, and gives himself 
up to Christ, as his sanctification, as well as his wisdom, justification, 
and redemption. 

Now what is there in ali this, which infringes on the obligation of 
moral precept contained in the law? Surely nothing. ‘ The law is 
holy, and just, and good ;” it is all summed up in the requisition, * to 
Jove God with all our heart and our neighbor as ourselves.” Will any 
one assert that Paul contends against this, after all that he has said in 
chaps. vi—vili, relative to the Christian’s obligation to renounce sin and 
live a holy life 2? Nothing can be farther from his intention. The only 
question that needs to be solved, in order to remove all real difficulty, 
is: In what sense does Paul say that we are dead to the law? This I 
have endeavored to answer, by making the-apostle his own expositor. 
The sum of the answer is, that as Christians renounce the law as an 
effectual means of justification, (chap. i-iii,) so they must renounce it 
as an effectual means of sanctification. Christ is our only hope in this 
respect, as well as in the other. The grace of the Gospel is the only 
effectual means by which we can hope successfully to resist sin, and 
persevere in holiness. ‘ 

And is not this true? Just as true as that Christ is the ground of 
our justification? I appeal to chap. viii, 3, 4, for an exhibition of the 
sum of this sentiment; and to the whole of chaps. vi-—viii, and also to 
the experience and feelings of every truly enlightened and humble 
Christian on earth,—in confirmation of the same sentiment. 

I acknowledge it is a truth often overlooked. Many a time have I 
read the Epistle to the Romans, without obtaining scarcely a glimpse 
of it. When I ask the reason of this, I find it in neglect to look after 
the general object and course of thought in the writer. Special inter- 
pretation stood in the way of general views ; the explanation of words 
hindered the discerning of the course of thought. And so I suppose 
it may be with many others. But now the whole matter appears to me 
so plain, that I can only wonder that I have ever been in the dark 
respecting it. Luther and other reformers saw what was so long hid- 
16* 
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den from me; and of late, Knapp, Tholuck, and many other com- 
mentators, have explained the chapters in question in like manner as I 
now do. 

Having already given what I consider as the only defensible exposi- 
tion of the similitude, which the apostle employs in ver. 1-4, I merely 
advert to different expositions, ancient and modern. Augustine, Prop. 
36: Tria sint; anima tanquam mulier, passiones peccatorum tanquam 
vir, et lex tanquam lex viri. Beza: “'The old man is the wife, sinful 
desire the husband, sins the children.” Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, 
and others: *“ Men are the wife, the law the former husband, Christ 
the new one.” This last explanation seems to accord substantially 
with ver. 4, in which Christians are represented as having become dead 
to their former husband, and affianced to a new one. In order to carry 
the figure regularly through, it would seem as if the law (the former 
husband) must be represented as dead, by which Christians would be 
at liberty to be joined toa new husband. But this the apostle does not 
say ; probably because he thought the expression would give offence to 
the Jews. Yet he says what is tantamount to it; for if either of the 
parties in a conjugal union die, then each is dead to the law, and the 
law to them, i. e. the conjugal law has no more application or relation 
to them, it is annulled as to them. It matters not which party dies, so 
far as the law is concerned ; for the law is at an end if either dies.— 
So in the case before us ; one of the parties being dead, the conjugal 
relation ceases. A new connection, therefore, may be formed. But 
this last conclusion can be made out only on the ground, that “ dying 
to the law”’ is a figurative expression ; which, indeed, no one will deny. 
If it 1s to be expounded by analogy with chap. vi, 1-11, we must con- 
strue it as meaning, “ the renunciation of all trust in the law as the efhi- 
cient means of sanctifying the sinner.” When the awakened sinner 
comes to feel this sincerely and thoroughly, he is then prepared to be 
affianced to Christ, i. e. to receive him as his sanctification, as well as 
his justification.’ (pp. 277-280.) 


In Excursus vi, the author pursues this subject still farther in vindi- 
cation of the position he had assumed. He supposes the objector to 
his views is urging that the interpretation he had given to Romans vii, 
7-25, militates against the doctrine of human depravity. To this ob- 
jection the professor replies as follows :— 


‘The whole of the allegation which I am discussing, appears to me 
to rest on ground entirely unsafe and unsatisfactory. It will be admit- 
ted by those who are conversant with the dispute about the meaning of 
the passage before us, and are well read in the history of Christian doc- 
trine, that Augustine was the first who suggested the idea, that it must 
be applied to Christian experience. This he did, however, in the heat 
of dispute with Pelagius. At an earlier period of his life, he held to the 
common exegesis of the Church ; as is certain from Prop. xlv, in Epist. 
ad Rom. : Intelligitur hinc ille homo describi, qui nondum sub gratia. 
So in Confess. vil, 21; viii, 5, Ad Simplic. i. But Pelagius, who 
denied the fallen state of man, urged upon him the declarations above 
referred to, viz., delighting in the law of God after the inner man, serv- 
ing the law of God with the mind, etc. Augustine felt himself pressed 
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by them, and made his escape, by protesting against the exegesis of his 
antagonist. He recanted his former opinion respecting ver. 14-25, 
and became a strenuous advocate for an interpretation, which through 
him has gained extensive ground among Christians, and maintains its 
footing among many down to the present hour. 

It is difficult to say how far men, and even good men, will sometimes 
go in matters of interpretation and criticism, in order to relieve them- 
selves from the straits occasioned by warm dispute, in which their an- 
tagonists make galling attacks upon them. It was, in all probability, 
the dispute of the Church at Rome with the Montanists, which first 
occasioned it to doubt, and then to deny, the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Luther’s dispute with the Roman Catholics, 
on the subject of justification by faith alone, led him to discard the 
Epistle of James, and to call it, by way of contempt, epistola straminea, 
[an epistle of straw.] And the like have many others done, for simi- 
lar reasons. Such seems to have been the ground of Augustine’s new 
exegesis. 

But when we come, now, seriously and calmly to inquire whether 
there is any cause of alarm in respect to the doctrine of the natural 
man’s depravity, because Romans vii, 7-25 is interpreted as having 
respect to him; we can see that this is so far from being the case, that 
the very opposite is true ; I mean, that his depravity is rendered much 
more conspicuous and aggravated by this exegesis. Let us see if this 
be not palpable and certain. 

That men are moral beings, does not make them sinners or saints. 
That they have faculties which can distinguish between good and evil, 
only shows that they are capable of doing good or evil, of being right- 
eous or wicked. Conscience and reason belong to the pura naturalia 
of the human race. Man, in the full and proper sense of this word, 
cannot exist without them. It is no more an evidence, then, thata man . 
is holy or good in the Scripture sense of the.word, because his reason 
and conscience distinguish good from evil, and testify in behalf of the 
good, than it is that he is holy because he has a moral nature. Such 
a distinction and such an approbation are inseparable from the essen- 
tial nature of reason and conscience. 

Consider, moreover, that the guilt of a smner, who continues to yield 
to the solicitations of his carnal desires, is proportioned entirely to the 
measure of light which he has, and to the inducements set before him 
to act in a different manner. ‘ Where there is no law, there is no 
transgression.” ‘To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin.” Then, of course, the sinner, with reason and con- 
science and the law of God all remonstrating against his course, is 
involved in guilt of the deepest dye; while an offender (if I may so call 
him) without any of these checks, would be no offender atall. ‘He 
that knoweth his master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.” And so it ought to be. What then can render the per- 
son’s case more aggravated, who is described in ver. 14—25, than the 
fact that he resists so much light and such powerful motives to pursue 
a different course ? 

Is it, then, denying the depravity of the unregenerate, when we 
assign to them faculties to do good, and light as to their duty, and 
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strong excitement to perform it, and represent them as after all refusing 
to do good, and uniformly hearkening to the voice of sin? I appeal to 
the reason and conscience of all men, whether such an accusation 
against the exegesis in question, is not in a high degree unjust and 
unfounded. Nay,I might go farther; I might say, it is the contrary 
exegesis which is pressed with the very difficulty it urges against the 
other. For if the sinner is born without reason and conscience, and is 
without light ; or if he is born with reason and conscience that are in- 
capable of distinguishing good from evil, or of giving the preference to 
the former ; then his depravity and desperate guilt can in no way be 
made out, consistently with the first principles of a moral sense. Of 
all the charges, then, brought against the exegesis which I have de- 
fended, that of its diminishing the guilt of unregenerate men, is the most 
unfounded and unjust. 

I have discussed the principal arguments, so far as I am acquainted 
with them, of those who interpret ver. 14-25 as having relation to 
Christian experience. In regard to the allegation, that Paul here 
speaks in the first person singular, and must therefore be relating his 
own experience, I have already remarked upon it, p. 296, seq. There 
is no objection to allowing it to be Paul’s experience ; but when had he 
such experience? And why does he speak of himself? These are _ 
the questions to be answered ; and these I have endeavored to answer 
in my remarks at the close of vii, 12. 

I cannot conclude this already protracted Excursus, without advert- 
ing, for a moment, to the history of the exegesis introduced by Augus- 
tine. 

As has already been stated, the most ancient fathers of the Church, 
without a dissenting voice, so far as we have any means of ascertaining 
their views, were united in the belief, that an wnregenerate, unsanctified 
person is described in vii, 5~25. So Origen, Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
and Theodoret. In this state did the views of the Church remain down 
to the time of Augustine, whose first opinion, and whose change of it, 
have already been described. How unnecessary such an evasion was, 
on his part, of the argument of Pelagius, we have already seen. For 
surely the more light the mind of a natural man has, the more his con- 
science approves the Divine law, and sides with it; the deeper and 
more dreadful is his guilt, when he sins against all these. And as the 
person described by the apostle is one over whom sin, in every case of 
contest presented, does actually obtain the victory; he must of course 
be a person of much deeper and more desperate depravity than any one 
can be, whose natural faculties are all degraded and depraved in their 
very origin; as Augustine held the faculties of men to be, after his dis- 
pute with Pelagius. 

The exegesis of Augustine, however, found favor in the Churches 
where his sentiments respecting original sin were received ; and pre- 
vailed very extensively and for a long time. In like manner with him, 
have Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Cornelius a Lapide, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Calvin, Beza, Spener, Buddaeus, Koppe, and many others, 
explained the passage in question; and most commentators among 
evangelical Christians, in Great Britain and in this country, have fol- 
lowed the same opinion. 
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On the other hand, beside all the ancient Greek, and some of the 
Latin fathers, there are many distinguished men who have defended 
the sentiment which has been above exhibited. Such are Erasmus, 
Raphel, Episcopius, Limborch, Turretin, Le Clerc, Heumann, Bucer, 
Schomer, Franke, G. Arnold, Bengel, Reinhard, Storr, Flatt, Knapp, 
Tholuck, and (so far as I know) all the evangelical commentators of 
the present time, on the continent of Europe. Most of the English 
Episcopal Church, also, for many years, and not a few of the Scotch, 
Dutch, and English Presbyterian and Congregational divines, have 
adopted the same interpretation. I cannot but believe, that the time is 
not far distant, when there will be but one opinion among intelligent 
Christians, about the passage in question; as there was but one, be- 
fore the dispute of Augustine with Pelagius. In this respect there is 
ground of trust, that the ancient and modern Churches will yet fully 
harmonize. : 

From the above brief historical sketch, it would seem, that in gene- 
ral those who have admitted Augustine’s view of the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, have also admitted his exegesis of Rom. vii, 5-25. To this, 
however, there are exceptions; and of late, not a few exceptions.— 
More thorough, impartial, and unbiassed examination, wil] probably 
make an entire change in the views of Christians in general, even of 
those who have been educated in the belief of the Augustinian exege- 
sis. This was my own lot; and for some time after I began the criti- 
cal study of the Scriptures, I continued to advocate this method of 
interpretation. But an often repeated and more attentive study of the 
Epistle to the Romans has brought me to believe, that such an exege- 
sis is forbidden by the nature of the case, the usus loquendi, and the 
object of the writer; and that it is impossible to maintain it, on any 
impartial and critical grounds. 

I am fully aware of the strength of feeling which exists relative to 
this subject, in the minds of many. Iam sorry to add, that the man- 
ner in which it is defended, can never contribute to advance the inter- 
ests of simple truth. When will it be believed, that scorn is not critical 
acumen, and that calling men heretics, is not an argument that will 
convince such as take the liberty to think and examine for themselves ? 
When will such appeals cease? And when shall we have reasons 
instead of assertions, criticism in the place of denunciation, and a full 
practical exhibition of the truth, that the simple testimony of the Divine 
word stands immeasurably higher than all human authority?’ (Pages 
559-562. ) 

The reader will be pleased to find that the views of Wesley and 
Clarke, in regard to the design of the apostle in this chapter, are fully 
confirmed by the Andover professor. Mr. Wesley says in his note on 
verse 7 :— 


‘ This is a kind of digression, (to the beginning of the next chapter,) 
wherein the apostle, in order to show in the most lively manner, the 
weakness and inefficacy of the law, changes the person, and speaks 
as of himself, concerning the misery of one under the law. This St. 
Paul frequently does when he is not speaking in his own person, but 
only assuming another character, Rom. iii, 6 ; 1 Cor. x, 30; ch. iv, 6. 
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The character here assumed is that of a man, first, ignorant of the 
law, then under it, and sincerely but ineffectually striving to serve God. 
To have spoken this of himself, or any true believer, would have been 
foreign to the whole scope of his discourse ; nay, utterly contrary there- 
to; as well as to what is expressly asserted chapter viii.’ 


The following are Dr. Adam Clarke’s remarks respecting the gene- 
ral scope and design of the apostle in this chapter :— 


‘It is difficult to conceive how the opinion could have crept into the 
Church, or prevailed there, that “ the apostle speaks here of his rege- 
nerate state; and that what was, in such a state, true of himself, must 
be true of all others in the same state.” This opinion has, most piti- 
fully and most shamefully, not only lowered the standard of Christianity, 
but destroyed its influence, and disgraced its character. It requires 
but little knowledge of the spirit of the Gospel, and of the scope of this 
Epistle, to see that the apostle is here either personating a Jew, under 
the law and without the Gospel, or showing what his own state was, 
when he was deeply convinced that by the deeds of the law no man 
could be justified ; and had not as yet heard those blessed words, Bro- 
ther Saul, the Lord Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way, hath sent 
me that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, Acts ix, 17. 

In this, and the following verses, he states the contrariety between 
himself or any Jew, while without Christ, and the law of God. Of the 
latter he says, it is spiritual; of the former, I am carnal, sold under sin. 
Of the carnal man, in opposition to the spiritual, never was a more 
complete or accurate description given. The expressions in the flesh, 
and after the flesh, in ver. 5, and in chap. viii, 5, 8, 9, &c, are of the 
same import with the word carnal, in this verse. To be in the flesh, 
or to be carnally minded, solely respects the unregenerate. While 
unregenerate, a man is in a state of death and enmity against God, 
chap. viii, 6-9. This is St. Paul’s own account of a carnal man.— 
The soul of such a man has no authority over the appetites of the body, 
and the lusts of the flesh: reason has not the government of passion. 
The work of such a person, is to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof, chap. xiii, 14. He minds the things of the flesh, chap. 
viii, 5. He is at enmity with God. In all these things the spiritual 
man is the reverse ; he lives in a state of friendship with God in Christ, 
and the Spirit of God dwells in him ; his soul has dominion over the 
appetites of the body and the lusts of the flesh ; his passions submit to 
the government of reason; and he, by the Spirit, mortifies the deeds of 
the flesh; he mindeth the things of the Spirit, chapter vii, 5. The 
Scriptures, therefore, place these two characters in direct opposition to 
each other. Now, the apostle begins this passage by informing us that 
it is his carnal state that he is about to describe, in opposition to the 
spirituality of God’s holy law, saying, But J am carnal. 

Those who are of another opinion, maintain that by the word carnal 
here, the apostle meant that corruption, which dwelt in him after his 
conversion : but this opinion is founded on a very great mistake ; for, 
although there may be, after justification, the remains of the carnal 
mind, which will be less or more felt, till the soul is completely sancti- 
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fied; yet the man is never denominated from the inferior principle, 
which is under control, but from the superior principle, which habitu- 
ally prevailg. Whatever epithets are given to corruption or sin in 
Scripture, opposite epithets are given to grace or holiness. By these 
different epithets, are the unregenerate and regenerate denominated.— 
From all this it follows, that the epithet carnal, which is the character- 
istic designation of an unregenerate man, cannot be applied to St. Paul 
after his conversion ; nor indeed to any Christian in that state. 

But the word carnal, though used by the apostle to signify a state of 
death and enmity against God, is not sufficient to denote all the evil of 
the state which he is describing ; hence, he adds, sold under sin. This 
is one of the strongest expressions which the Spirit of God uses in 
Scripture, to describe the full depravity of fallen man. It implies a 
willing slavery: Ahab had sold himself to work evil, 1 Kings xxi, 20. 
And of the Jews it is said, in their utmost depravity, Behold, for your 
iniquities, ye have sold yourselves, Isa. 1, 1. They forsook the holy 
covenant, and joined themselves to the heathen, and wERE soxp to do 
mischief, 1 Maccab. i, 15. Now, if the word carnal, in its strongest 
sense, had been sufficiently significant of all he meant, why add to this 
charge another expression still stronger? We must therefore under- 
stand the phrase, sold under sin, as implying, that the soul was em- 
ployed in the drudgery of sin; that it was sold over to this service, and 
had no power to disobey this tyrant, until it was redeemed by another. 
And if a man be actually sold to another, and he acquiesce in the deed ; 
then he becomes the legal property of that other person. This state 
of bondage was well known to the Romans. The sale of slaves they 
saw daily, and could not misunderstand the emphatical sense of this 
expression. Sin is here represented as a person; and the apostle com- 
pares the dominion which sin has over the man in question, to that of 
a master over his legal slave. Universally through the Scriptures, 
man is said to be in a state of bondage to sin, until the Son of God 
make him free: but in no part of the sacred writings is it ever said 
that the children of God are sold under sin. Christ came to deliver 
the lawful captive, and take away the prey from the mighty. Whom 
the Son maketh free, they are free indeed. Then, they yteld not up 
their members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: for sin shall 
not have the dominion over them; because the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus has made them free from the law of sin and death, chap. 
vi, 13, 14, and viii, 2. Anciently, when regular cartels were not 
known, the captives became the slaves of their victors, and by them 
were sold to any purchaser ; their slavery was as complete and per- 
petual as if the slave had resigned his own liberty, and sold himself : 
the laws of the land secured him-to his master ; he could not redeem 
himself because he had nothing that was his own, and nothing could 
rescue him from that state, but a stipulated redemption. The apostle 
speaks here, not of the manner in which the person in question became 
a slave ; he only asserts the fact, that sin had a full and permanent 
dominion over him.’ 

‘1. The strong expressions in this clause have led many to con- 
clude, that the apostle himself, in his regenerated state, is indisputably 
the person intended. That all that is said in this chapter, of the carnal 
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man, sold under sin, did apply to Saul of Tarsus, no man can doubt : 
that what is here said can ever be, with propriety, applied to Paul the 
apostle, who can believe? Of the former all is natural ; of the latter, 
all here said would be monstrous, and absurd, if not blasphemous. 

2. But it is supposed that the words must be understood as implying 
a regenerate man, because the apostle says, ver. 22, I delight in the 
law of God; and in this verse, I myself, with the mind, serve the law 
of God. These things, say the objectors, cannot be spoken of a 
wicked Jew, but of a regenerate man, such as the apostle then was. 
But when we find that the former verse speaks of a man who is brought 
into captivity to the law of sin and death; surely there is no part of 
the regenerate state of the apostle to which the words can possibly ap- 
ply. Had he been in captivity to the law of sin and death, after his 
conversion to Christianity, what did he gain by that conversion? No- 
thing for his personal holiness. He had found no salvation under an 
inefficient law ; and he was left in thraldom under an equally inefficient 
Gospel. The very genius of Christianity demonstrates that nothing 
like this can, with any propriety, be spoken of a genuine Christian. 

3. But, it is farther supposed, that these things cannot be spoken of 
a proud or wicked Jew; yet we learn the contrary from the infallible 
testimony of the word of God. Of this people, in their fallen and 
iniquitous state, God says by his prophet, They seek me DaILy, and 
DELIGHT to know my way as a nation that did RIGHTEOUSNESS, and 
FoRSOOK not the onDINANCES of their God: they ask me of the ordi- 
nances of JUSTICE, and TAKE DELIGHT tn approaching to God, Isaiah 
iviti, 2. Can any thing be stronger than this? And yet, at that time, 
they were most dreadfully carnal, and sold under sin, as the rest of that 
chapter proves. It is a most notorious fact, that how little soever the 
life of a Jew was conformed to the law of his God, he notwithstanding 
professed the highest esteem for it, and gloried in it; and the apostle 
says nothing stronger of them in this chapter, than their conduct and 
profession verify to the present day. They are still delighting in the 
law of God, after the inward man ; with their mind, serving the law of 
God; asking for the ordinances of justice, seeking God daily, and 
taking delight in approaching to God; they even glory, and greatly 
erult and glory in the Divine original and excellency of their Law ; 
and all this while they are most abominably carnal, sold under sin, and 
brought into the most degrading captivity to the law of sin and death. 
If then all that the apostle states of the person in question, be true of 
the Jews, through the whole period of their history, even to the present 
time ;—if they do, in all their professions and their religious services, 
which they zealously maintain, confess, and conscientiously too, that 
the law is holy, and the commandment holy, just, and good ; and yet, 
with their flesh serve the law of sin; the same certainly may be said 
with equal propriety of a Jewish penitent, deeply convinced of his lost 
estate, and the total insufficiency of his legal observances to deliver 
him from his body of sin and death. And consequently, all this may 
be said of Paul the Jew, while going about to establish his own right- 
eousness, his own plan of justification ; he had not as yet submitted to 
ne righteousness of God, the Divine plan of redemption by Jesus 

rist. 
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4. It must be allowed that, whatever was the experience of so emi- 
nent a mai, Christian, and apostle, as St. Paul, it must be a very pro- 
per standard of Christianity. And if we are to take what is here said, 
as his experience as a Christian, it would be presumption in ws to 
expect to go higher; for, he certainly had pushed the principles of his 
religion to their utmost consequences. But his whole life, and the 
account which he immediately gives of himself in the succeeding chap- 
ter, prove, that he, as a Christian, and an apostle, had a widely differ- 
ent experience ; an experience which amply justifies that superiority, 
which he attributes to the Christian religion over the Jewish ; and, 
demonstrates that it not only is well calculated to perfect all preceding 
dispensations ; but that it affords salvation to the uttermost, to all those 
who flee for refuge to the hope that it sets before them. Beside, there 
is nothing spoken here of the state of a conscientious Jew, or of St. 
Paul in his Jewish state, that is not true of every genuine penitent ; 
even before, and, it may be, long before he has believed in Christ, to 
the saving of his soul. The assertion, that ‘ every Christian, howso- 
ever advanced in the divine life, will, and must feel all this inward 
conflict,” &c, is as untrue as it is dangerous. That many, called 
Christians, and probably siucere, do feel all this, may be readily grant- 
ed; and such we must consider to be in the same state with Saul of 
Tarsus, previously to his conversion: but that they must continue thus, 
is no where intimated in the Gospel of Christ. We must take heed 
how we make our experience, which is the result of our unbelief and 
unfaithfulness, the standard for the people of God: and lower down 
Christianity to our most reprehensible and dwarfish state: at the 
same time, we should not be discouraged at what we thus feel, but ap- 
ply to God, through Christ, as Paul did; and then we shall soon be 
able, with him, to declare, to the eternal glory of God’s grace, that the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, has made us free from the law 
of sin and death. This is the inheritance of God’s children; and their 
salvation is of me, saith the Lord.’ 


It is hoped that by the strong testimony of these ‘ three’ writers in 
favor of such an exegesis of the seventh of Romans, the truth may be 
firmly established respecting the apostle’s design and object in writing 
it; and that we may no more witness the perverted use which has so 
often been made of his words to justify that Christian experience which 
recognizes the ‘ works of the flesh,’ the ‘ carnal mind,’ and ‘ captivity to 
the law of sin and death,’ as being compatible with a state of grace, 
with that spirituality and heavenly mindedness which is peculiar to the 
justified and sanctified believer; and which is so forcibly described by 
the apostle in the eighth chapter of this Epistle. 

From this interpretation of chapter vii, we should be led to expect a 
luminous commentary upon chapter viii; and we are not disappointed 
in regard to most of it, as it is justly considered by the author as anti- 
thetical to chapter vii, and of course descriptive of a person freed from 
the dominion of sin by the ‘law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ 
The following is his comment upon verse 16, which corresponds to 
Yo. 1V.— April, 1833. 17 
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the doctrine of most orthodox Christians, as they have expressed it in 
their articles of faith and standard writings :— 

$(16) Adri ro avejua.... Scot, this same Spirit testifies to our 
minds, that we are the children of God; i. e. (as many interpret the 
passage) this filial, confiding, affectionate spirit, imparted by the Spirit 
of God who dwells in us, affords satisfactory evidence to our minds 
that we are the children of God. Zuypaprupes here may mean no more 
than the simple verb waprueéw for so, beyond all doubt, cuppaprupéw is 
employed in Romans ii, 15; ix, 1, al. The sentiment of the passage 
thus construed, would be, that the affectionate spirit which the children 
of God possess, is an evidence to their minds of their standing in a 
filial relation to him. To aveipars jy4v means, to our minds, animis 
nostris. On any ground of exegesis, this sense (for substance) is here 
to be attributed to this expression. 

There is, however, another method of interpreting this verse, which 
makes air) +0 avsiua to mean the Spirit of God, the Spirit mentioned 
in ver. 9, 14. This is certainly not an improbable exegesis ; and 
many distinguished interpreters have followed it. Very recently, Flatt 
and Tholuck have both defended it. 

For a long time I was doubtful respecting this interpretation, and 
rather preferred the other. But repeated and attentive study of the 
whole passage in its connection, has of Jate brought me to a pretty full 
persuasion that airo 70 vvedua is the same as mvéiya Seof in verse 14. 
And if the question be urged, as it is natural that it should be: * How 
then does the Spirit bear witness to our minds or souls, that we are the 
children of God? The answer is, by imparting the spirit of adoption 
or a filtal spirit tous. It is this, then, which affords the evidence to 
our minds of being in a state of filiation, i. e. of bearing the relation to 
God of spiritual children. And as this spirit comes from the Spirit of 
God, so he may be said, in this case, to bear witness, because he is the 
author of that spirit, which affords the evidence of our filiation. Those 
who adopt the first method of interpretation, refer adro +o rveiyo to the 
even viodtedias of the preceding clause ; and compare this with verses 
26, 27, which they construe in the like way. 

That the world deny any such testimony in the hearts of believers, 
and that they look on it with scorn or treat it with derision, proves only 
that they are unacquainted with it ; not that it is an illusion. It wasa 
sensible and true remark of the French philosopher, Hemsterhuys, in 
regard to certain sensations which he was discussing : “* Those who 
are so unhappy as never to have had such sensations, either through 
weakness of the natural organ, or because they have never cultivated 
them, will not comprehend me.” Oeuvres, I. p. 208. Paul has, on 
another occasion, expressed himself relative to the point in question, 
with still more power: “The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him,” 1 Cor. ii, 14.’ (pp. 
323-324.) 


In casting our eye on the commentary on verses 28-39, we discover 
some sentiments from which we feel compelled to dissent... Notwith- 
standing the professor has apparently abjured the obnoxious features 
of Calvinism, as seems evident from several passages of his learned 
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Commentary, yet it is manifest from some remarks on this text, and 
also on some portions of the ninth chapter, that he still holds fast to the 
main pillar of that doctrine ; namely, the eternal decree of election, from 
which he infers the certain perseverance of all who have ever believed 
in Jesus Christ ‘ with a heart unto righteousness,’ and from which all 
the other objectionable parts of that system seem to us necessarily to 
follow. That he should have involved himself in this: manifest incon- 
sistency, is a lamentable proof of the ill effects of early embracing a 
system which is incompatible with the dictates of sound reason and the 
plain testimony of sacred Scripture. When the professor loses sight 
of this doctrine of absolute decrees, and follows the convictions of his 
own mind, he gives us a delightful view of God’s general plan of 
redemption and salvation, of the responsibility of man, of the universal 
atonement of Christ, and of the nature of Christian experience, justifi- 
cation and sanctification, and the obligation and extent of holy obedi- 
ence. 

After stating a variety of opinions on Romans viii, 29, he says :—‘ I 
prefer a sense of rpo?yvw, different from any yet mentioned ; and this 
merely from the philology of the passage. It is well known in respect 
to vivax, that it sometimes means, volo, constituo mecum, I will, I 
wish, I determine with myself, I resolve or determine or decide.’ And 
after citing some authorities from Josephus and other authors in sup- 
port of this interpretation of ywwox0, he adds :— 

‘That rpoywaoxw may have the like sense, is clear fromm 1 Peter i, 
20; where arposyvwoydvov xpd xatraSorr¢ xddyou (said of Christ) means 
plainly, before decreed, before constituted or determined. In the like 
sense (as many think) is it used in Rom. xi, 2, God hath not cast away 
his people tv xpo¢yvw, whom he chose to be his or constituted his, viz. 
before the foundation of the world; comp. 1 Pet. i, 20; Eph. iii, 11; 
2 Tim. i, 9. And in accordance with this, rpsyvwoig is used; e. g. 
Acts ii, 24, where it is the equivalent of ®picyévn BovdAh. So also in 1 
Pet. i, 2; and it is the same as apoSeois, in 2 Tim. i, 9; Eph. iii, 11.’ 
(p. 356.) 

From these extracts it is manifest that the professor understands 
xpogyvu, in Romans viii, 29, to mean the same as to decree, or to deter- 
mine. Now without, at present, attempting to invalidate the authority 
of his verbal criticism in its general application, we think that it will 
hardly hold good here. The whole text reads thus: Ori ovg apoeyvw, 
XO wpowpiss Cupmoppous Tyg EIxovog Tov Uiov avTov—whom he (xporyvw,) did 


foreknow, he also (xpowpits,) did predestinate, to be conformed to the 


image of his Son. If we read this according to the rendering of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, it will read thus :—whom he did foredecree, or foredeter= 
mine, he did also foredecree, or foredelermine, or predestinate,—an 
unmeaning tautology of which the great apostle to the Gentiles would 
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hardly have been guilty. That the latter word, which comes from «po, 
before, and opi%w, to define, to limit, to decree, signifies to decree before, 
to predetermine, or predestinate, will be admitted on all hands; and 
therefore to say that the former word, xpozyvw, which literally and gram- 
matically signifies to foreknow, has the same meaning, is, in our appre- 
hension, to torture the passage from its legitimate meaning, and, as 
before remarked, to impute a tautology to the apostle which he could 
not have adopted, unless we suppose him to have been inexcusably 
negligent in the use of language. 

In the predestination of which the apostle speaks, there is an object 
mentioned which was designed to be accomplished, namely, they were 


predestinated to be conformed to the image of the Son of God; that is — 


to say, it is the unalterable purpose, determination, or decree of God, 
that al] those who shall finally become heirs of glory, shall be first 
qualified for that inheritance, by being made conformable to the suffer- 
ing, patient, and submissive image or mind of Jesus Christ: and hence 
all those, whom God foreknew would believe in Jesus as their almighty 
Deliverer, were predestinated to pass through this medium in order that 
they might be qualified to inherit that glory. Now suppose we were 
to read the passage as it must be read according to the professor’s con- 
struction, and we shall see at once that it makes nonsense :-—-Whom 
he did foredetermine or foredecree, he did also foredetermine or predes- 
tinate : whom he did foredetermine, or foredecree to what? If there 
be any object at all to the decree first spoken of, it must be precisely 
the same as that mentioned in the latter clause of the sentence ; i. e. 
to be conformed to the image of his Son; in this case the passage 
must read, ‘ Whom he did foredecree to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, he did also foredecree to be conformed to the image of his 
Son!’ Surely the inspired apostle never used such language as this. 
Now let us take the interpretation we have put upon the words, in 
connection with the general scope and design of the apostle in writing 
this masterly Epistle, and we shall have, we think, a clear and con- 
sistent meaning. Among other things of high importance which the 
apostle designed to establish in his Epistle to the Romans, one most 
manifestly was to answer the objections of the captious Jews, to this 
declaration of the apostle ;—that God had called the Gentiles to be 
joint inheritors with the believing Jews to the blessings of thé Gospel ; 
and that He had cast away, or was about to reject, the Jews as a na- 
tion from being His covenant people. To this declaration, so morti- 
fying to the pride of the Jews, they objected, that God would, in doing 
so, be unfaithful to the promises which he had made to Abraham, and 
afterward frequently renewed by the prophets; and that if he cast away 
the Jews entirely as a nation, he would be unjust, as it was manifest 
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that many of them had even believed in Jesus as their promised Mes- 
siah. To this objection the apostle furnishes an answer at large, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the eighth, in the whole of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters. In the eleventh chapter, ver. 2, he says, in 
answer to this objection, ‘God hath not cast away his people which he 
(xposyvw,) foreknew,’—using the same word here which he had done in 
chapter viii, 29 ; evidently meaning to say, that those among the Jews 
whom he foreknew as believers in Christ he had no more rejected than 
he had the believing Gentiles : both the one and the other were equally 
included in the predestination of God, namely, that they should all be 


~ conformed to the image of Christ; or, in other words, become holy 


believers in Him, in order to be qualified to enter into the kingdom of 
God in glory. 

Allowing this to have been the meaning of the apostle, we may para- 
phrase the passage in the following manner :—Whom he did foreknow 
among the Jews or Gentiles as xAyrot, the called, xara apobeow, 
according to his purpose, i. e. those whom he foreknew would believe 
in Christ and love God he did also predestinate, or before determine 
should be conformed to the image of Jesus Christ, or should pass 
through the fiery trial mentioned in the subsequent verses, in order ta 
be qualified to enter into glory. The opposite interpretation most evi- 
dently involves the absolutum decretum, which Professor Stuart himself 
seems very desirous to avoid, and which, we may hereafter see, is 
totally incompatible with what he has advanced on the doctrine of 
atonement and the freedom which he ascribes to man. 

But even allowing the professor the full benefit of his construction 
as contained in the following paraphrase, ‘ whom he had before chosen 
or constituted his xAyro,’ (the called,) it does not help the matter any by 
removing the difficulty. Whom he had before chosen or constituted his 
people he did also predestinate—to what? Not to eternal salvation, for 
this is not the apostle’s argument ; but they were predestinated to a 
certain course of life, of obedient, patient suffering in the cause of 
Christ, that they might be qualified for endless happiness. The con- 
trary supposition involves all those theological difficulties which origi- 
nate from the doctrine of absolute predestination ; for allowing that the 
resolution of the Deity to constitute a certain definite number of the 
Jews to be his people, without any regard to their character as believ- 
ers, was made before the foundation of the world, then they were so 
constituted unconditionally. But certainly the apostle was not speak- 
ing here of such a decree of election; but he was showing that 
xAnrot, (the called,) must pass through a certain process in order to 
become the people of God, and be entitled to the heavenly inherit- 


ance ; and their submission to this process was the very condition on 
17* 
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which this inheritance was to be finally bestowed upon them. To say 
that this was an involuntary submission, is to contradict not only the 
uniform testimony of Scripture, but also the theory of Professor Stuart 
himself, in which he has strongly contended for the free responsible 
agency of man. Let us take the whole passage in connection, and see 
if this is not the genuine sense of the apostle :—‘ And we know that all 
things shall work together for good to them that love God; to them 
who are the called according to his purpose.’ Now what is the pur- 
pose of which the writer here speaks? This is answered in the next 
verse. God purposes, commands, decrees, or predestinates, that all 
those who love him, and for whom all things shall work together for 
good, shall be conformed to the image of his Son. Is this a mere pas- 
sive, or is it a willing, voluntary conformation? Ifthe professor should 
say it is passive, then he contradicts that part of his theory for which 
he has so successfully contended in other portions of his Commentary, 
respecting the free, voluntary services which God requires of his intel- 
ligent creatures. If he says it is voluntary, then he must allow that it 
may fail to be complied with ; and consequently that the calling here 
spoken of is not a calling that results from absolute predestination. 
We might here urge other consequences which manifestly result 
from the professor’s construction of the passage ; and as these conse- 
quences are such as he labors to show do not belong to his creed, could 
he be convinced that they necessarily result from his exegesis of Rom. 
viil, 28, 29, he certainly would be induced to review this portion of his 
Commentary. But we cannot pursue this subject farther in this place.* 
Let us now examine those passages of sacred Scripture to which 
the professor refers us for a justification of his construction of the text 
under consideration. The first is 1 Pet. i, 20, where it is said aposyv- 
wit wevou wev apo xara SoAns xogmov, which is thus rendered in our version ; 
was foreordained before the foundation of the world ; but we can see 
no necessity, from the connection of the passage, or for the purpose of 
maintaining a sound theological truth, of rendering wposyvwcwevou, fore- 
ordained ; but the contrary. The apostle was evidently speaking of 


* [t might be farther remarked, that the verbs here used are all in the past tense ; 
whom he did foreknow, he did predestinate, he called, he justified, he glorified ; from 
which we may infer that the apostle was speaking of what God had already ac- 
complished, and not merely describing the general process by which he saves sin- 
ners. Whom he foreknew among the Jews and Gentiles he had already called, or 
invited to the blessings of the Gospel Church; and those who had obeyed the call 
and come into the Church, had been justified in so doing, and were glorified also with 
all those ennobling privileges which the Gospel of Jesus Christ confers—that is, 
they were exalted to the dignity of being heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ—a glory this of which the disobedient Jews, who had rejected Jesus Christ, 
were deprived, being disgraced by being put under the decree of reprobation. 
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the manifesiation of Jesus Christ, in these cwv xpovew 61 yuag, last times 
or ages for us, for the salvation of the world; and says, that though 
not manifested in the flesh until then as a lamb without blemish, to shed - 
his blood for the sin of the world, yet the event was foreknown to God 
before the foundation of the world. Here apo xaraPoAns xodpov, before 
the foundation of the world, contrasts very strongly and beautifully with 
rov xpovwv, these days or ages. We allow indeed that God, foreseeing 
the sin and fall of man, and the consequent ruin brought upon the hu- 
man family, moved thereto by his boundless compassion, did foreap- 
point and determine that Jesus Christ should be manifested in the flesh 
and die for the sins of the world ; and moreover that it is his unaltera- 
ble decree that all who receive him in this character, embrace him by 
the faith that works by love, and follow him through good and evil 
report, should be saved ; and that all this is done in perfect view of the 
foresight of the Deity, unto whom are known all his works from the 
foundation of the world. But allowing all this to be true in a strict 
theological sense, there is no necessity, in order to support it, to con- 
strue any word, much less the above word, yww¢exw, contrary to its true 
grammatical meaning. We may therefore understand the apostle as 
saying in the above text :—Though Jesus Christ has been but recently 
manifested among you in the flesh as your atoning sacrifice, yet the 
whole transaction was perfectly known unto God, and approved of by 
him, and is in strict conformity to the design he formed for the salva- 
tion of the human race, even before the foundation of the world. 

This eternal purpose, we grant, is alluded to in Eph. iii, 11, to which 
the professor has referred his readers for a justification of his interpre- 
tation of the text before us. But it should be remarked that it is quite 
another word used here from that used in either Romans viii, 29, or 
1 Pet.i,20. In Eph. ui, 11, the apostle says, xara apoboi twv oswmvu, 
which our translators have rightly rendered, according to his eternal 
purpose ; which supports the sentiment above advanced, that it was 
Grod’s eternal purpose to redeem mankind by Jesus Christ ; and that 
this eternal purpose was formed in full view of the voluntary moral 
aberration of Adam and Eve, and the consequent ruin of their unfor- 
tunate descendants. This text therefore yields no support to the verbal 
construction of Professor Stuart. 2 Tim. i, 9 may be disposed of in 
the same way, as the words are, xara siav xpodecw xaos yap, according 
to his own purpose and grace; that is, the methods by which God 
saveth us, are not according to a plan or purpose of our own, but 
according to God’s plan and purpose ; he laid the plan, and furnishes 
and gives efficiency to the means by which sinners are saved. 

As to Acts ii, 24, (23 we presume,) the commentator is very un- 
happy in supposing that rpoyvwes, can be rendered foreordained. The 
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sentence reads thus : rourov en wpicuevn Bovry xou epoyvuces rou @éou, the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, says our version ; 
which is, we believe, as literal a translation as can well be given.— 
Now let us suppose that spoyvwess, should be rendered foredetermined 
or foreordained, it would subject the apostle to the same unmeaning 
tautology as was mentioned on Romans viii, 29—the foredeterminate 
counsel and foredetermination of God! the bare mention of which is 
sufficient to show its absurdity. The apostle is doubtless here speak- 
ing also of the determinate counsel of God concerning the salvation of 
the world, which is in strict accordance with his perfect knowledge of - 
all future events ; and that this intimate acquaintance with whatever 
might result from the actions of his free willing creatures enabled him 
to adjust the plan of his government to all such results, and to adapt 
the means of salvation to their character and circumstances as rational 
and responsible beings. 

The professor likewise refers us to 1 Pet. i, 2, equally unhappy for 
his cause, as he must have assumed the truth of his position before he 
could have referred to this text for its support ; for neither the gram- 
matical construction of the text, nor the general scope of the apostle’s 
argument, can justify such an interpretation of xpoyvwois, the word here 
used ; sxAsrog—xara xpoyvwdw Ogov rarpos, elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father. The text is rightly rendered by our 
translators, and no just criticism can better it; and we may add that 
nothing short of a strong predilection for a favorite system could ever 
induce any critic to resort to this text in support of his theory of eter- 
nal election and final perseverance. On the whole, therefore, we con- 
clude, that the apostles are injured, the Apostle Paul equally with the 
rest, when they are made to say that the salvation of an elect number, 
definitely fixed by the eternal counsel of God, was secured by an im- 
mutable decree or an act of foreordination ; or that all those who have 
once believed shall infallibly persevere to the end. 

In his commentary upon the ninth of Romans, though he evidentl 
deviates from the common track of Calvinistic commentators, yet he 
evidently ‘leans too much toward Calvinism,’ as he seems to take it 
for granted that the apostle was defending an individual and personal 
as well as a national election. Asa proof of this we give the follow- 
ing extract from chapter ix, 11, 12, 13 :— 

‘Tap, tllustrantts.—DewySévtwv, sc. xaidwv, which the mind sponta- 
neously supplies, by recurring back to é évig xoirnv éxovea. The whole 
phrase in the verse, is a construction with the Genitive absolute, i. e. a 
species of anacoluthon. 

M70: ... . xaxov, netther having done any thing good or evil ; a very 
important declaration in respect to its bearing on some of the contro- 
verted questions about hereditary depravity or original sin. It appears, 
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that when the words related in the next verse were spoken to Rebecca, 
the children in her womb had arrived to such a state of growth, as that 
life and motion in them were perceived by the mother, Gen. xxv, 22, 
23, i. e. to the age of some five months, compare Luke i, 24. At this 
period, then, the apostle declares that they had done neither good nor 
evil, i. e. they had as yet no positive moral character ; there was, as 
yet, no development of their moral powers. The assertion is soclear . 
and direct here, that'I see not how we can evade the force of it. And 
with the principle here developed, the tenor of other texts agrees ; e. g. 
Isa. vii, 15, 16, comp. viii, 4; Deut. i, 39, Jonah iv, 11. That some 
knowledge of law and its obligations should exist, in order that sin can 
be committed, seems to be clearly decided by Rom. iv, 15, and to be 
plainly implied by James iv, 17; John ix, 41; 1 Johniii,4. Every 
man’s consciousness of the nature of moral guilt, moreover, seems 
spontaneously to decide in accordance with these texts. But when 
children do arrive at such a growth of moral nature, that they begin to 
sin, the Scripture does not seem to have decided ; I mean, that I have 
yet discovered no text where this point is fixed. Psa. li, 5, when com- 
pared with Psa. lviii, 3, will hardly establish the doctrine which many 
have supposed it to establish. Gen. viii, 21 decides no more, than 
that men begin very early to commit sin ; and John iii, 6 ; Eph. ii, 3, 
and other texts of the like nature, decide only that men in a natural 
state, i. e. in an unregenerate or unsanctified state, are children of 


wrath, and carnal; but they do not definitely fix the time when they 


begin to sin. 

The apostle, however, has told us when sinning had not begun, in 
respect to Jacob and Esau. That they possessed powers or faculties, 
even in the womb, which were afterward employed in committing sin, 
when they were more fully developed, is undoubtedly true. But the 
power or faculty of sinning is one thing; the commission of sin ano- 
ther. Adam in paradise, before his fall, certainly possessed the power 
or faculty of sinning ; but he was not guilty of sin because he pos- 
sessed such a power, but for the abuse of it. It is not therefore the 
powers which the Creator has given us that make us sinners ; it is the 
abuse of them. God may be, and is, the author of our power to sin ; 
but he is not therefore the author of our sins. So young children may 
have all the powers adapted to sinning, without having yet sinned; for 
it will not be denied that Jacob and Esau had the embryo of such 
powers, in their early state, at the period when the apostle says that 
they had not committed any sin. But I refer the reader to what is 
said relative to these topics, in my remarks on chapter v, 12-19, in 
Excursus v. 

The object of the apostle, in here saying that the children had done 
neither good nor evil, is very plain, viz. to cast light on, or to confirm, 
the truths which he had disclosed in viii, 28-39. There all things are 
represented as contributing to the good of the xara xpodedw xAnroi, ver. 
28, seq. Now if the Jew should object to this, as being unaccounta- 
ble, or as evincing partiality on the part of God, the apostle could of 
course foreclose this objection by showing him that instances of the like 
nature (so far as the principle of them was concerned) are recorded in 
the Old Testament. In the case before us, the decision of God, in 
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respect to the future lot and privileges of Jacob and Esau, was not 
made by reason of any claims of merit, or any grounds of demerit ; for 
it was made before the children were born, and before they had done 
either good or evil. It was so decided, moreover, 

"Iva h... . xadodvrog, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth. ‘H xar‘ edoyyv 
xpodesis means, a purpose which proceeds from one’s own free chorce, 
one to which he is moved by internal, not by external causes or mo- 
tives. It means here, a purpose which God did not entertain because 
he was moved to it by any thing which Jacob or Esau had done, or 
would do, (odx é% Zpywv,) but for reasons which he has not disclosed, 
and which pertain merely to himself. But let the reader beware how 
he represents, or even imagines, these reasons to be arbitrary or un- 
grounded. ‘This would be to represent the Divine conduct as utterly 
inconsistent with infinite wisdom and goodness. 

Ox é& Epywv, not of works, i. e. not bécause of merit, not because of 
obedience yielded to the law of works, i. e. the law requiring good 
works. ’AAD’ 2x xadsiveos, but of him that calleth ; i. e. the admission 
of the one to privileges, and the rejection of the other from them, pro- 
ceeded not from their personal desert, but from him who calls, i. e. 
chooses or selects men to be the objects of his special favor, for rea- 
sons within himself. That such is the sentiment here, seems very 
plain ; for the apostle has just asserted, that the decision of God in 
respect to the future destiny and privileges of Jacob and Esau, was 
made before they were born, and before they had done either good or 
evil; and that it was so made, in order that God’s xat’ éxdoyiy wporedyc, 
might be stable, uévn, Heb. sy. 

But what-is the thing decided in this case? ‘O psiZuv... . éAacoovs, 
the elder shall serve the younger ; or rather, the first born shall serve 
the younger, i. e. he who by right of primogeniture would take the pre- 
cedence, he shall in fact be inferior or take the lower place. Both the 
words psiZav and gAdacowv, however, relate rather to the posterity of Esau 
and Jacob, than to their own individual persons. ‘The precedence then 
of Jacob is established by this declaration ; but in what respect ? 

In a temporal one, no doubt, so far as this instance is concerned.— 
Tov... . guionoa, Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated; i. e. on 
Jacob have I bestowed privileges and blessings, such as are the proofs 
of affection; I have treated him as one treats a friend whom he loves ; 
but from Esau have I withheld these privileges and blessings, and 
therefore treated him as one is wont to treat those whom he dislikes ; 
comp. Mal. i, 2, 3, from which the quotation here is made, and where 
the prophet adds to the last clause ("Haat guicnoa) the following words : 
And laid his mountains and his heritage waste. That the whole refers 
to the bestowment of temporal blessings and the withholding of them, 
is clear not only from this passage, but from comparing Gen. xxv, 23, 
Xxvil, 27-29, 37-40. As to euionoa, its meaning here is rather priva- 
tive than positive. When the Hebrews compared a stronger affection 
with a weaker one, they called the first love, and the other hatred ; 
comp. Gen. xxix, 30,31; Deut. xxi, 15. Prov. xiii, 24; Matt. vi, 
24; Luke xiv, 26 comp. with Matt. x, 37. Glass. Rhet. Sac. lib. iii, 
tr. 3, can. 19. 
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After all, this does not answer the question: What is the object of 
the apostle in making his appeal to such an instance of xas’ éxdoyiv 
xporedig ? Must not this answer be, that he does so in order to justify 
and support what he had said in chapter viii, 28-39? And surely, what 
he has there said does not relate to temporal condition or privileges, 
but to effectual calling, to justifying and glorifying. 

All however which is decided is, that God, in either case, does not 
bestow his blessings on the ground of merit, (for how can any sinner be 
blessed on such a ground 2) but for reasons known only to himself, and 
which are ab intra, not ab extra. 

Those who contend against this sentiment, contend against what is 
every day exhibited before their eyes. Why was this man born white, 
and that one black? Why is this child born and nurtured in the bosom 
of a pious family, and that one in the midst of robbers and murderers 2 
The children had “ done neither good nor evil” when their lot was de- 
cided. This no one can denys ‘Then, in the next place: Is not their 
eternal condition connected with their means of grace, their pious nur- 
ture, their present condition and associations in life? And who placed 
them in their present condition 2 

How easy now to multiply such questions indefinitely ; and the 
answer must at last resolve the whole into Divine sovereignty. The 
world is full of that which teaches this doctrine. All nature speaks it, 
and speaks it loudly too; not less’so than the Bible itself. Yet with 
all this, the Bible plainly recognizes the freedom of men, and attributes 
to themselves their own destruction. ‘The world say that there is con- 
tradiction here ; but if there be, the naturalist has as really to contend 
with its difficulties, as the advocate for revelation. However, there 
can in reality be no contradiction or absurdity in two things which are 
both true. All the difficulty lies in us. Being ignorant of the manner 
in which predestination and free agency can be reconciled, we are prone 
to think that they are irreconcilable. When will men learn, that their 
ignorance is not the measure of truth! 

One cannot but cuntemplate with regret the efforts of some critics to 
evade the plain, philological (and for my own part I must say, inevita- 
ble) meaning of the chapter on which we are commenting. It seems 
to me, however, that I perceive in nearly all, who are sober minded 
and judicious men, a radical mistake in their conceptions respecting 
predestination. ‘They transfer to it analogies from the material world; 
and then they seem to feel that it is but another name for fate or des- 
tiny. They conceive of a decrelum absolutum as involved in it, which, 
as they view it, is neither more nor less than a decree without any rea- 
son, a mere arbitrary decision. With such views, they reject the doc- 
trine of predestination ; and rightly, if it does indeed involve all this. 
That this however is a very imperfect and erroneous view of the sub- 
ject, is what I fully believe ; and what I have endeavored to exhibit in 
the statements above.’ (pp. 386-390.) 


The reader will perceive that in this extract the author departs from 
the commonly received doctrine of orthodox Churches on original sin, 
and embraces the views of the New School men upon this item of their 
theology. Indeed, throughout his Commentary, whenever an oppor- 
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tunity seems to offer itself, he labors this point with no little solici- 
tude and ingenuity of argument, laying great stress on the apostle’s 
declaration respecting Jacob and Esau, that before they were born they 
had ‘ done neither good nor evil.” We think, however, that this decla- 
ration, allowing its utmost strength, by no means decides the question 
respecting hereditary depravity, as it was originally designed to bear 
upon altogether another subject. That neither Jacob nor Esau had 
actually done ‘either good or evil’ before they were born, may be 
admitted without denying to them their share of hereditary depravity ; 
because there is a very perceivable difference between passively suf- 
fering the effects of another man’s sin, and the committing actual sin 
ourselves. We do not indeed suppose that children, either before or 
after they are born, until they know enough to make them accounta- 
ble, are actual sinners in the eye of any revealed law; but that they 
inherit a corrupt nature, from father to son, which is averse to the pure 
and holy nature of God, seems to have been admitted by all orthodox 
Christians ; nor do we see how Professor Stuart’s theory places them 
in any better condition, when he admits that such are those circum- 
stances that they will unavoidably sin until renewed by regenerating 
grace. : 

In respect to predestination, as spoken of in the above extract, we 
by no means reject a predestination which is compatible with human 
liberty and responsibility, or which does not infringe upon the impre- 
scriptible rights of God as a holy, just, and benevolent Being. That 
God acts in all He does by fixed and immutable laws, and that he has 
the most perfect knowledge of all physical and moral causes, as well 
as their effects, in both the natural and spiritual world, are truths every 
where proclaimed in the Bible, and recognizable in every department 
of His government. We furthermore believe that in full view of what 
man would do, as a free, voluntary agent, acting under a high sense of 
his responsibility, God created him, ‘ appointed him the bounds of his‘ 
habitation,’ gave him laws suited to his physical and moral powers ; 
with a determination, if he sinned, as he certainly foresaw that he 
would, to provide a Saviour, to fix and reveal the terms of salvation ; 
and finally to save, reward, or punish him, according to his conduct in 
reference to all this merciful provision, and these just and gracious 
dispensations. 

Call this predestination, and we are content to be classed with pre- 
destinarians. But do not confound this Scriptural and rational predes- 
tination with another which ascribes to God the ordering, decreeing, 
and finally influencing all men, the most vile and wicked not excepted, 
in all their actions, whether secret or public ; and then represents Him 
as punishing those who are thus destined and influenced to sin and 
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thisery, ‘ with an everlasting destruction from the presence of God and 
the glory of his power.’ This last sentiment is that which we think 
the sacred Scriptures condemn, and that for which Calvinism, as taught 
by John Calvin and his adherents, has ever been distinguished. 

That Professor Stuart is rather frightened and disgusted with this 
barefaced doctrine of Calvinism, and that consequently he wishes to 
avoid it as a dreg of ancient heathen and Mohammedan fatalism, 13 
manifest from several passages in his Commentary, notwithstanding 
his apparent efforts to maintain the decree of eternal election. And it 
seems a little surprising to us that a man of his discernment, of his 
critical knowledge, and of his patient and persevering research, should 
not have discovered the close and intimate connection subsisting be- 
tween this notion of an eternal and individual election and infallible 
perseverance, and the doctrine of Calvinian predestination ; as it is 
most evident that the one involves the other as necessarily and as una- 
voidably, as the circulation of the blood through the veins and arteries 
follows the pulsations of the heart. 

However, that he does not mean to ascribe this unconditional and 
absolute predestination to God, and that he weuld therefore renounce 
his doctrine of eternal election, were he convinced that it involved such 
fearful consequences, we gather from what he has said in Excursus 
viii on Rom. vil, 28-30. 


‘That man should be entirely dependent on God, and yet be a free 
agent at the same time, presents, it has been often asserted, an impos- 
sibility, an absurdity, a contradiction of terms, a scheme of fatalism, 
etc. After all, however, the mere disciplé of naturalism, who gets 
revelation entirely aside, but allows the natural perfections of the God- 
head, (among which are omniscience and omnipotence,) falls into the 
very same difficulties, inevitably, which he puts solely to the account 
of revelation. If there be a God, a Creator, almighty and omniscient, 
then we are perfectly and entirely dependent on him; from everlast- 
ing, moreover, he has known all that we are and shall be; he has 
known this with absolute certainty ; and if so, then what we are and 
shall be is not fortuitous. This the disciple of nature can no more 
deny, than the disciple of revelation. And this involves at once all the 
real difficulties which are charged to the account of those who believe 
in the plain and simple allegations of the passage before us. 

Once admit the idea of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator, and 
the difficulty of reconciling dependence and free agency comes up of 
course ; and it bears equally, moreover, on every system which admits 
this truth. It is wonderful that this should not be more extensively 
seen and felt by writers who are in the habit of charging all difficulties, 
of this nature, to the opinions of those who favor the sentiments of 
Calvin. 

After all, if there be any force in the objections made against the 
doctrine in question, tt arises only from reasoning analogically in 
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respect to the laws and qualities of matier, and those of mind. Ina 
piece of physical machinery, every motion will be in accordance with 
the laws of motion and mechanical power, and all necessarily accord- 
ing to the contrivance of the mechanist ; i. e. the laws of matter and 
motion remaining the same, the result which is calculated upon is 
necessary ; and it is always the same, for there is no volition in the 
machine, nothing to resist, alter, or modify the influence to which it is 
subjected. 

Not so in the world of immaterial and spiritual being. Man is made 
in the image of God; therefore he has a free agency like to that of his 
Maker. From its very nature, this free agency is incapable of me- 
chantcal control. Motives, arguments, inducements may move, con- 
vince, persuade ; but they cannot control by a necessity like that in 
the world of matter. That they cannot, is owing to the very nature 
itself of a free agent; who is no longer free, if he have no ultimate 
choice and power of his own. The Bible every where ascribes such a 
power toman. He resists light, knowledge, persuasion ; he remains 
unmoved (at least undetermined) by all the motives drawn from heaven 
and earth and hell; he resists and grieves the Spirit of God himself : 
such are the representations of the Scripture. Is this representation 
truth, or fiction? Which is the same as to ask, Are men in fact free 
agents, or only so in name and appearance ? 

That they are in fact free, is what I believe. Nor can I be per- 
suaded that illustrations of free agency, drawn from the material world, 
are in any tolerable measure apposite to our subject. Our souls are 
spirit, not matter. —They are like the God who made them ; not like 
the dust on which we tread. ll arguments, then, drawn from cause 
or causation and effect in the material world, and applied to the sub- 
ject of spiritual agency and influence, are wrongly applied, and cannot 
serve to cast any thing but darkness on this deeply interesting subject. 

All the deductions in respect to fatalism, moreover, which are made 
out and charged upon those who hold the doctrine of God’s foreknow- 
ledge ‘and eternal purposes, are made out by a process of reasoning 
which has its basis in material analogies. A regular, necessitous, me- 
chanical concatenation of cause and effect, altogether like that in the 
world of nature, is predicated of the doctrine of the Divine purposes or 
decrees ; and then the charge of fatalism and absurdity of course fol- 
lows. Let those who would avoid this take good care, then, not to 
reason about spirit in the same way as they do about matter. 

Who now can prove that the Spirit of God may not influence the 
human mind in a manner perfectly consistent with its entire free agen- 
cy—influence it to accept the offers of salvation and become ¢ipoppos 
rod viod rod Seov? No one. He can no more do this, than he can prove 
that one man cannot influence another, without impairing his freedom 
of action ; an event which takes place every hour, and in all parts of 
this lower world. Above all, who can show that truth may influence 
men, and yet men may remain free ; but that the Spirit, who is the 
author of all truth, cannot operate as effectually, and with as little inter- 
ference with free agency, as the truth which he has revealed? So little 
foundation is there for the charge of fatalism against the doctrine of 
Divine influence upon the souls of men! 
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Those who are saved freely repent, freely believe, freely accept the 
terms of salvation. Why can they not be as free under the influence 
of the Spirit, as they are under the influence of the truth which he has 
revealed? And none but penitents will be saved. There is no room 
then to say, that a belief in the Divine eternal purposes makes it a mat- 
ter of indifference whether a man lives a virtuous and holy life or not, 
and that if he is to be saved, he will be saved let him do what he may. 
The plain and certain truth is, that he “is not to be saved,” unless he 
become conformed to the image of Christ, and that without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord. This is God’s everlasting purpose, his eter- 
nal decree ; and sooner than this can be violated, heaven and earth 
shall pass away. ll accusations of such a nature, then, against the 
doctrine in question, properly understood, are ungrounded and unjust. 

In regard to the dispute whether God spowpics sols xAnrods, from his 
mere good pleasure, or from a foresight of their faith and good works, 
it is easy to see, that the paragraph of the Epistle, which is under con- 
sideration, does not decide on this. So far the question seems to be 
fully settled by other texts of Scripture, viz. that the merit or obedience 
of the xAnroi, was not the ground or reason of their regeneration and 
sanctification. This would be assuming that holiness existed before it 
did exist ; that it was the ground of that, which it followed only as a 
consequence. 

On the other hand, as to the decretum absolutum, as it has been 
called, viz. the determination that the xAnroi should be saved, irrespect- 
ively of their character and actions, one cannot well see how this is to 
be made out. So much must be true, viz. that they are not regene- 
rated, sanctified, or saved, on account of merit; all is of grace, pure 
grace. If this be all that any one means by the decretum absolutum, 
there can be no reasonable objection made to it. But on the other 
hand, as God is omniscient, and therefore must know every part of 
every man’s character, through all stages of his being ; as all things, 
in their fullest extent, must have always been naked and open to his 
view ; sO we cannot once imagine, that any decree or purpose in 
respect to the xAyroi can have been made trrespectively of their whole 
character. Such an irrespection (if I may use the word) is impossible. 
God has never determined, and from his holy nature never can deter- 
mine, to save any except such as are conformed to the image of his Son. 
All stands or falls together. A decretum absolutum, i. e. a decree 
which should separate these, or have no regard to these, would be a 
different one from that which the apostle has stated; and, I may add, 
different from what we can even imagine to be possible. 

To what purpose, then, can disputes on such a question be raised or 
fostered 2? Happy would it be for the Church, had there been no occa- 
sion in times past to mourn over them! It is truly important to dis- 
tinguish that which is revealed from that which is not ; and to content 
ourselves with the one, and dismiss the other. ‘Secret things belong 
to the Lord our God; but things revealed to us and our children.” 

I will only add that the phrase, God out of his mere good pleasure, 
is very liable to be misunderstood, and perverted ; as it often has been. 
My own apprehension is, that most of those who employ it use it merely 
to signify, without regard to merit, without being induced by considera- 
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tions of meritorious obedience. In this sense, as applied to God in re- 
spect to his purposes of renewing and sanctifying sinners, it is strictly 
true. Merit they have not; obedience they exhibit not, while in their 
unrenewed and unsanctified state. But then the phrase is often under- 
stood as conveying the idea that God, in a way merely arbiirary, i. e 
without any good reasons whatever, did choose some to everlasting 
life. This can never be true at all; no, not in any sense whatever. 
All that can ever be true is, that God has done this, while the reasons 
are entirely unknown to us. He surely never did, and never will, de- 
termine or do any thing without the highest and best reasons; although 
he may not unfold them to us. 

On the whole, it is to be regretted that a phrase, so easily misunder- 
stood and perverted as that in question, should have been introduced 
into the technology of religion. It would have been much better to 
have avoided the disputes it has occasioned, by phraseology more 
explicit and unambiguous. 

One remark more, and I dismiss the whole ‘subject. If I do not 
greatly err, the principal objections which serious and candid minds 
teel to the doctrine of predestination, (as it is called,) i. e. of foreknow- 
ledge and eternal purpose on the part of God, arises from what I must 
think to be a mistaken application of the principles of analogical rea- 
soning. ‘ How,” it is asked, “can God have determined from eter- 
nity who are to be saved, i. e. whom he will effectually call, and justify, 
and sanctify, and bring to glory, and yet men be free to choose or 
refuse salvation?” And the difficulty in all this is, that they suppose 
a regular concatenation of causes and influence must be arranged in 
the spiritual world, which will just as mechanically and certainly bring 
about the end, as that gravitation will make a stone fall to the earth. 
They join, with ail this transfer of physical causation and effect over to 
spiritual things, the idea, that regard to the character or efforts of those 
who are saved is to be left out of the question; and then they make 
out, in their own minds, the idea of fatalism, an undistinguishing fatal- 
ism, which acts thus and so, merely because it chooses to do this or 
that, without any good and sufficient reason whatever. And taking 
such a view of the doctrine of predestination, of course they think it 
very reasonable to reject it. 

In answer to all this it may be said, (1) That it is impossible even 
to imagine a case, in which God can be supposed not to have before 
him the whele of every individual character of those who belong to the 
xdnrol. (2) All that the Scripture teaches in regard to the ground or 
reason of his purpose of mercy toward these, is, that it is nof on account 
of merit or desert in them ; they are regenerated and sanctified and 
saved through grace, Brace ‘only ; ; “not of works, lest any man should 
boast.” Farther than this negative assertion, the Scripture does not 
go; and who knows any thing more than what is revealed concerning 
it? (3) The Bible and experience and reason all unite in giving tes- 
timony of the highest kind which the human mind can receive, that 
whatever may be the purposes of God, men in Fact are free agents ; 
free in all their spiritual exercises, as well as any others: and what is 
thus in fact conciliated or harmonized, cannot in its own nature be con- 
tradictory or absurd. (4) The efernal purpose of God is no more in 
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the way of free agency than his present purpose ; for his present pur- 
pose is neither more nor less than his eternal one, and his eternal one 
neither more nor less than his present one. With him there is one 
eternal Now ; and all ideas of causation and concatenation of causes 
and influence, drawn from sensible objects that are temporary and suc- 
cessive, only serve to mislead the mind in regard to God, when they 
are applied to him. (5) All the difficulties which ever have been, or 
ever can be raised in regard to the foreordination or decree of God, 
concentre at last in one single point, viz. How can a creature be per- 
fectly dependent, entirely under the control and within the power of 
another, and yet be free? And all the difficulty here comes at last 
upon the how ; it lies not in the fact ; for the fact that such is the case 
is put beyond all doubt by the testimony of Scripture and experience. 

Now as this How lies equally in the way of all who admit the exist- 
ence of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator—I say equally in the 
way of all such, for this is plainly the case unless they are fatalists— 
and since, moreover, this question is plainly beyond the boundaries of 
human knowledge; it does not seem to me reasonable to declaim 
against those who admit that the doctrine of Divine foreknowledge 
implies‘of course Divine purpose ; and that Divine purpose must have 
been always the same, inasmuch as God is immutable, “ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” At any rate, no arguments of an a pr- 
ort nature can serve to set aside the plain, direct, inevitable meaning 
of the passage in Rom. viii, 28, seq. Nor, if it presents a difficulty, 
can we free ourselves from this, even if we reject revelation. A God 
almighty and omniscient, and a creature frail and entirely dependent 
and yet free, always and every where present the same paradox to the 
human understanding. The Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Theist, 
are obliged to encounter it, in common with the Christian of strict 
creed and principles.’ (pp. 564-568. ) 


Though there is much candor displayed in this extract, it seems to 
us that the author confounds together what is clearly distinguishable. 
He seems to infer that because God is omniscient, omnipotent, and im- 
mutable, he has decreed every thing which comes to pass, or in other 
words that there is no perceivable distinction between foreknowledge 
and absolute predestination; or at least that the one involves the other. 
But we cannot but think that the difference is easily perceptible, and 
that the one no more necessarily involves the other, than the act of our 
hand is necessarily connected with and follows the sight of our eye. 
We see, for instance, the professor’s book ; and if we had been privy 
to all the secret cogitations of his mind before he commenced writing, 
and could equally well have foreseen the results of those cogitations, 
we might have predicted with unerring certainty that at such a time 
such a book would have been produced ; but would it from hence ne- 
cessarily follow that we decreed that Professor Stuart should write that 
book? No man in his sober senses will affirm this. So also, though 
it is acknowledged that God had the most perfect foresight of all pos- 
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sible contingencies in all worlds, it does not follow, as a necessary 
consequence, that all those things are the result of his predetermina- 
tion. So far indeed as respects the material universe, and all parts of 
creation, we allow that they resulted from the decretive act of almighty 
God ; and that he still governs every part of the worlds he may have 
made by fixed and immutable laws ; but that intelligent, voluntary 
agents are governed in a manner suited to and perfectly compatible 
with their free agency and responsibility. Any predestination, there- 
fore, which is consistent with the doctrine of human responsibility, and 
which vindicates the character of God from having any direct agency 
in the production of sin, or the arbitrary appointment of mankind to 
happiness or misery without any regard to a character voluntarily 
formed, we subscribe to as both Scriptural and rational ; and we re- 
joice to confess that Professor Stuart comes nearer to this Scriptural 
doctrine than any writer of the Calvinistic schcol with which we have 
become acquainted ; nor can we help thinking that a little more light 
from such luminous writers as Wesley and Fletcher would have cleared 
away from his mind more perfectly the mists of Calvinistic error. 

Professor Stuart offers an apology for entering into theological dis- 
cussions in the course of his Commentary. We think the apology 
was unnecessary. For it is hardly possible to enter into a critical 
examination of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, so deeply argu- 
mentative, and involving all the leading and cardinal points of Chris- 
tianity, without engaging in such discussions, and at the same time do 
justice to the writer. Of all the books included in the Bible, unless 
we may except the Epistle to the Hebrews, this is the most deep, em- 
bracing doctrinal, experimental, and practical religion, and is carried 
forward in the most regular and systematic mode of argumentation. It 
is in fact strictly controversial ; and seems designed to convince both 
Jews and Gentiles of the truth and reasonableness of Christianity as 
unfolded and displayed in the Gospel; and to effect this object the 
apostle enters with all the ardor of a powerful advocate who is deeply 
interested in the success of the cause he has undertaken to vindicate, 
deriving his arguments from every legitimate source within his reach, 
with a view to carry conviction to the understandings and to arouse the 
consciences of his readers. To enter into his spirit, therefore, and to 
follow out his deductions, a commentator of this Epistle must arm him- 
self with his weapons, must launch forth with him into the sea of Gos- 
pel truth, and must manfully contend with the adverse winds and coun- 
ter currents of error and heresy ; believing, as the apostle did, that he 
shall be more than a conqueror through Him that loved us. 

Hence we do not consider it any departure from the legitimate rules 
of interpretation for a commentator on this Epistle to theologize. He 
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must in fact vindicate the doctrine of human depravity—of infant jus- 
tification through the redemption by Jesus Christ—the justification of 
the penitent by faith alone—holiness of heart and life—and all these 
important truths must be based upon the broad foundation which the 
apostle has laid in the fifth chapter of his Epistle, respecting the extent 
and efficacy of the atonement of Jesus Christ. In establishing and 
vindicating these truths, he must discriminate nicely between the law 
and the Gospel—between the ceremonial and moral law—between the 
justification of an adult believer in Christ and an infant—between jus- 
tification and sanctification—and likewise show the close and insepa- 
rable connection there is between a Gospel faith and good works, as | 
well as state and illustrate the high doctrine of predestination and the 
Scriptural doctrine of election—and finally carry his reader up to the 
throne of the eternal God, where he will have to give an account of his 
conduct, and be judged according to the deeds done in the body. These, 
with a variety of other topics, though of minor importance, must be 
handled by him who enters upon a critical examination of the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Romans; and surely he cannot do all this effectually 
without diving into the depths of theological discussions. We think 
therefore that Professor Stuart is perfectly justifiable in endeavoring 
to vindicate, in more ample discussions, the exegesis which he had 
adopted in his critical notes and philological researches. 

It is true we do not coincide with Professor Stuart in all the conclu- 
sions to which he has arrived in his discussions, particularly on the 
doctrine of human depravity, and individual and eternal election, and 
its necessary counterpart, the decree of eternal reprobation. Nor are 
we convinced that his doctrine of natural ability, which he thinks is de- 
ducible from his yiews of the natural state in which every man comes 
into the world, enables him to avoid the consequences resulting from 
the old Calvinistic doctrine of election and reprobation. With what- 
ever power naturally man may be invested, we must suppose it to be 
an overmatch for Omnipotence before we can allow it capable of 
evading the force of an eternal decree of reprobation. 

We had, indeed, designed to have given our readers some extratts 
from the Commentary on a few more of these points ; but this article 
has lengthened out so much beyond our expectation when we com- 
menced writing, that we must deny ourselves this privilege for the pre- 
sent. Perhaps at a future time we may resume the subject. 

We conclude by remarking that although we have felt ourselves 
compelled, from a regard to what*we consider the truth, to dissent from 
our author on some portions of his very able Commentary, we have 
been highly gratified with it as a whole, and cannot but think that he 
has rendered an important service to the cause of Biblical criticism, by 
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this production of his. pen ; and we furthermore hope that he will con- 
tinue his researches until the last dregs of the horribli decretum, as 
taught by John Calvin, shall be cleared from the desk of the Andover 
institution, as well as from all the Churches in Christendom. Then it 
may be proclaimed with the utmost sincerity, as well from the Congre- 
gational as the Methodist pulpits, that Jesus Christ tasted death for all 
men, and that whosoever will may come unto Him and live. 








REMARKS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE AND 
ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS. 


Tue following remarks are from the pen of Dr. Adam Clarke.— 
They may be found in his Introduction to his Bibliographical Miscel- 
dany, a work which has never been republished in this country. 


‘There have been a great variety of opinions relative to the origin 
of language : and on this point the learned are by no means yet agreed. 
However, it is pretty generally allowed, that man is the only creature 
in the world that has the use of a regular speech. In ancient writers, 
it is true, we meet with accounts of birds and beasts speaking ; and the 
Jewish rabbinical writers assure us that one part of Solomon’s wis- 
dom consisted in his understanding the language of these creatures ; > 
but all these are fables entitled to no regard. The brute creation have, 
undoubtedly, a few simple ideas, and a few simple tones by which they 
can express them so as to become intelligible to each other ; but as to 
regular language, they certainly have none, as their tones are neither 
sufficiently varied nor numerous to entitle them to the name of lan- 
guage. Man, therefore, is the only conversible creature (as Dr. Shuck- 
ford expresses it) in the world. Numerous conjectures have been 
formed to account for this faculty in man: the following, with all its 
apparent absurdity, is the most ingenious and best entitled to attention. 
Diodorus Siculus and Vitruvius, and after them some modern writers 
of considerable eminence, have asserted, ‘that men at first lived like 
beasts in woods and caves, forming only strange and uncouth noises, 
until their fears caused them to associate together; and that upon 
growing acquainted with each other, they came to correspond about 
things, first by signs, then to make names for them, and in time, to 
frame and perfect a language; and that the languages of the world 
are different, because different companies of men, happening thus to 
come together in different places, would, of course, form different 
sounds or names for things ; hence would arise the variety observable 
even in ancient languages.” This ingenious conjecture is, I believe, 
the utmost that the human mind, unassisted by a Divine revelation, can 
form relative to this subject. 

The Mosaic history, which gives us an account of the formation and 
first occupations of man, represents him as being immediately capable 
of conversing with his Maker ;—of giving names to the various tribes 
and ¢lasses of animals ;—and of reasoning consecutively, and in per- 
fectly appropriate terms, concerning his own situation, and the relation 
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he stood in to other creatures. As in man’s first attempt at speech, 
according to this account, there appear no crudeness of conception— 
no barrenness of ideas—and no inexpressive or unappropriate terms, it 
is most rational to conclude that God, who made and endued him with 
corporeal and mental powers perfectly suited to his state and condition 
in life, endued him also, not only with the faculty of speech, but with 
speech or language itself; which latter was as necessary to his com- 
fort, and, indeed, to the perfection and end of his being, as any other 
power or faculty which his Creator thought proper to bestow upon 
him. 

What the first language was is almost useless to inquire ; as it is 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory information on this point.— 
Some think it must have been the Chinese, because principally com- 
posed of monosyllables, forming very simple sounds, which they sup- 
pose must have been the grand characteristic of the original language. 
Some contend for the Hebrew, such as it is found in our Bible; others 
for the Chaldee, such as that spoken by the father-in-law of Jacob ; 
others give this honor to the Arabic ; but Goropius Becanus and Ver- 
stegan seem fully persuaded it was the Teutonic, or ancient German! 
Conjectures of this kind are as useless as they are endless and un- 
certain. 

The inquiry concerning the origin of letters has given birth to con- 
jectures not less vague and unsatisfactory than those concerning lan- 
guage. Various writers have attributed their invention to different 
people. ‘Thyoth, or Mercury, is said to have invented and taught the 
Egyptians how to use them. Others give the honor of this invention 
to the Assyrians, Phenicians, &c. Some think they were perfectly 
known before the confusion of Babel, and imagine them to have been 
in common use in the antediluvian world; and that Noah and his 
family brought them into the new world, in which they have been con- 
tinued through a vast variety of successive changes until now. Some 
attribute the invention to Moses, others to Abraham, others to Abel, 
and some, of course, to Adam. The Jewish rabbins say, ‘God cre- 
ated them on the evening of the first Sabbath ;” and Pliny seems to 
have thought them eternal! This variety of opinions serves only to 
show the uncertainty of the subject ; for to conjectures on this head, 
where all direct evidence is wanting, there can be no limits. That 
there were various symbols and figures used, in all ages of the world, 
to represent the objects of sense, even before a regular written lan- 
guage was necessary, may be readily credited ; but we have no cer- 
tain account of the existence or use of regular alphabetical characters 
previous to the days of Moses ; nor of any thing written in such char- 
acters prior to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, 2513 years from 
the foundation of the world, and 857 after the general deluge. 

In the antediluvian world, when the life of man was so protracted, 
there was comparatively little need for writing of any kind, as past 
transactions had to pass through but few hands. Tradition, therefore, 
answered every purpose to which writing in any kind of characters 
could be subservient; and the necessity of erecting monuments to 
perpetuate public events could scarcely have suggested itself, as during 
those times there would be little danger apprehended of any important 
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fact becoming obsolete, as its history had to pass through very few 
hands, and all these friends and relatives in the most proper sense of 
the terms ; as they lived in an insulated state, under a patriarchal 
government. . Thus it was easy for Moses (were his Divine inspira- 
tion left out of the question) to be satisfied of the truth of all he relates 
in the book of Genesis, as the accounts came to him through the me- 
dium of very few persons. 

From Adam to Noah there was but one man necessary to the cor- 
rect transmission of the history of this period of 1656 years. Now 
this history was, without doubt, perfectly known to Methuselah, who 
lived to see them both. In like manner, Shem connected Noah and 
Abraham, having lived to converse with both; as Isaac did with Abra- 
ham and Joseph, from whom these things might be easily conveyed to 
Moses by Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph. Supposing, 
then, all the curious facts recorded in the book of Genesis had no other 
authority than the tradition already referred to, they would stand upon 
a foundation of credibility superior to any that the most reputable of 
the ancient Greek and Latin historians can boast. Yet, to preclude 
all possibility of mistake, the unerring Spirit of God directed Moses in 
the selection of his facts, and the ascertaining of his dates, 

After the dispersion of mankind in the time of Peleg, writing became 
necessary, not only because of this general dispersion, but because the 
life of man was so much abridged, and consequently tradition must 
become less certain, as the facts had' to pass through a multitude of 
hands ; hence alphabetical characters became absolutely necessary, as 
without these the records of the world must soon be obliterated from 
the minds of the swiftly succeeding generations of mankind. 

The usefulness of alphabetical characters cannot be sufficiently esti- 
mated; without writing, the histories of ancient times had never 
reached us; and the necessary intercourses of friendship and business 
must have been greatly retarded in general; and, in many cases, 
wholly obstructed. Without it, those living onesies which teach the 
science of salvation, and make known the God of truth, could never 
have existed. When God, therefore, proposed to give a revelation of 
himself to mankind, is it not reasonable to suppose that he graciously 
taught them the use of alphabetical characters, that these divine and 
interesting records might be handed down from generation to gene- 
ration ? 

As there is no evidence whatever that there was any writing before 
the giving of the law; and as then, God is said to have written the 
decalogue with his own finger ; and as, after this time, writing is 
always mentioned, when a suitable occasion offers ; I conclude that 
God himself first taught the use of alphabetical characters to man.’ 


Thus far Dr. Clarke. His opinion, however, respecting the origin 
of alphabetical writing may be considered rather unsatisfactory. We 
allow, indeed, that the question respecting the origin of alphabetical 
writing is involved in great obscurity, and that therefore it is difficult to 
ascertain, allowing it to be a human invention, to whom the honor be- 
Jongs of having invented it. But still we have good reason to believe 
that it was known, though probably but imperfectly, long before the 
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giving of the law upon Mount Sinai. This seems quite evident from 
the testimony of Moses himself. In the 17th chapter of Exodus, be- 
fore the children of Israel reached Sinai, Moses was commanded to 
write the discomfiture of Amalek, for a ‘memorial in a book, and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua,’ verse 14. In the 28th chapter it is 
stated that those who were charged with making the ‘holy garments’ 
for Aaron, were commanded to engrave on the onyx stones the names 
of the children of Israel—like the engravings of a signet. ‘The people 
were also directed to write the law upon their door posts. ‘These com- 
mands plainly indicate that the art of writing was already known among 
the Israelites some time before the moral law was written upon the 
tables of stone. In Numbers, chapter xxxiii, 2, it is said Moses 
‘wrote their goings out, according to their journeys, by the command- 
ment of the Lord.’ Neither in these places, nor at the time of the 
giving of the law, is writing spoken of as a new or recent invention, 
but on the contrary as a practice well understood. If, indeed, the art 
of writing had been revealed to Moses:in the miraculous way supposed 
by some, it seems more than probable that the event would have been 
recorded among other evidences of his Divine commission ; especially 
when it is considered how beneficial the knowledge of this art has been 
to mankind. 

From various considerations it seems highly probable that alphabet- 
ical writing was preserved in the family of Noah, even from the time 
of the flood. Why, indeed, should.Adam have been ignorant of alpha- 
betical writing? Though we have no authentic history of the fact, yet 
is it not reasonable to suppose that God would have communicated 
this knowledge among others to the great progenitor of the human 
race? But laying this out of the question, are there not abundant rea- 
sons to suppose that this art was known to the antediluvians?. Let us 
take into consideration the longevity of that people, together with the 
fact resulting from it, that before the general deluge there were proba- 
bly twenty times as many inhabitants on the earth as there have been 
at any one time since ; and shall we not have reason to conclude that 
they must have arrived to a great degree of perfection in the arts and 
sciences? What should have hindered them? The length of time 
they lived, and the mighty increase and spread of population must have 
created as many wants, and have been much more prolific in the inven- 
tion of useful arts, than any age since that time. Is not the ark itself 
a splendid proof of the architectural’ skill of the antediluvians? And 
that they were not ignorant of the ornamental arts is evident from what 
is said of Jabal, the son of Lamech, that he ‘ was the father of such as 
handle the harp and organ ;’ and of Tubal-Cain, that he was ‘an 
instructer of every artificer in brass and iron.’ See Gen. iv, 21, 22. 
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We see no reason therefore why these people, so renowned in sacred 
history, so long lived, so exceedingly numerous, and certainly equally 
as capable of acquiring knowledge as any of their descendants, should 
have been totally ignorant of an art so highly beneficial to mankind, 
and so necessary to maintain a correspondence among each other as is 
alphabetical writing. 

It is highly probable, however, that though Noah must, on the sup- 
position that his progenitors understood the use of letters, have pre- 
served the knowledge of it in his family, that at the dispersion of the 
human race at the building of Babel, the knowledge of this very use- 
ful art might have been nearly lost in the confusion which followed that 
singular event. Though we need not allow that a confusion of tongues 
or a diversity of languages was the immediate result of this transaction,* 


* From the short account of this event in the Holy Scriptures, it seems to have 
been the design of these people to erect that tower for purposes of Divine worship ; 
not that the top of it might reach to heaven, but that it might be dedicated to the hosts 
of heaven. So some eminent interpreters have rendered the words p»nw3 wR, (ve 
rasho bashemim,) there being no word in the Hebrew text for may reach. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that they designed to preserve themselves from being 
separated into different sects, and scattered abroad upon the face of the earth, by 
thus preparing a central place of worship. They might also have been prompted 
to this by a feeling of pride, and an inclination to idolatry. To prevent the accom- 
plishment of this object, and to punish them for their idolatrous designs, God, it is 
said by the sacred historian, confounded their language, and scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of the earth: hence the name of the tower or temple was called 
$22, (babel,) from 93, which signifies to mingle, or confound; thereby commemo- 
rating the confounding of their designs and frustrating their magnificent projects by 
introducing confusion into their counsels. It appears, moreover, that the confusion 
introduced among them refers more immediately to the confounding of their sentt- 
ments and designs, than to their speech or language; for it seems highly improbable 
that a diversity of languages was the immediate result of their disappointment ; but 
that it was the consequence of their being separated and scattered abroad upon the 
earth, and brought about by a gradual process. 

On this supposition it is easy to account for the diversity of languages which soon 
after prevailed among mankind.. Being separated into several tribes, inhabiting 
different climates, they gradually slid into the use of different dialects. Different 
climates undoubtedly have considerable influence on the organs of speech, and the 
invention of new arts and trades, the cultivation of the sciences and the extension 
of commerce, would all contribute to change the language, while a similarity be- 
tween the*most important terms would show that they all sprung from one common 
root. This, indeed, is actually the case in respect to all the known languages of 
the earth. While sufficient evidence of the confusion of tongues is afforded by the 
numerous anomalies which are found even in the most regular languages of men, 
there are those striking resemblances discoverable among them all which indicate 
their common origin; and that this origin is most naturally found either in the He- 
brew or Arabic language. See Dr. A. Clarke on Gen. xi, 4-9, and Dr. Webster’s 
Introduction to his 4to Dictionary. In this Introduction the learned and indefati- 
gable author has treated this subject with much critical acumen, and fully shown 
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yet they must have gradually acquired a variety of dialects, until finally 
perhaps no one, or only one of the tribes preserved a knowledge of the 
ancient language, whatever that language might have been. The tribe 


the practicability of tracing all languages back to one common origin ; and likewise 
shown the manner in which the different languages now prevalent on the earth may 
have been formed from providential circumstances. 

And, indeed, any one may be convinced of the facility of the manner and the 
almost unavoidable necessity by which mankind came into the use of different dia- 
lects, if he will only consider the perpetual changes which have been and are now © 
taking place in every living language. Hence the changes of orthogr. shy which 
are introduced to accommodate it to the change of pronunciation. Were our ances- 
tors, who lived two hundred years ago, now to arise from the dead, and speak to us 
in the tone of voice, the accentuation, and the cadences they used while living, their 
language would be perfectly unintelligible to us. Any man may be convinced of 
this who will compare the orthography of the English language in the days of Wick- 
liffe with that now in use. 

Much of the orthography now in use in our own language furnishes no more of a 
just key to the pronunciation than if horse were made to stand for a rose. What 
foreigner would ever suspect that tough stands for tuff, trough for trawf, neighbour 
for naber, know for no—and so of a multitude of other words. The strong gutteral 
sounds of our ancestors may have justified this orthography at the time it was 
adopted ; but surely no good reason can be assigned for the retention of this barba- 
rous manner of spelling many of our words since the old pronunciation has becom 
obsolete. There seems to be a perpetual effort in the organs of speech to abbrevi- 
ate words in the manner of pronunciation; which may account for the changes 
here referred to. 

These remarks, however, are somewhat foreign to our present subject, as it was 
our intention merely to show that there is no necessity for supposing that a multi- 
tude of languages were the result of a moment at the time those ancient builders 
were confounded in their design; but that they originated from their becoming 
divided into several tribes, and from the combined operation of different climates, 
customs, modes of living, and the gradual increase of knowledge. And be it remem- 
bered also, that it was much more difficult to preserve a uniformity of language at 
that time, when the art of printing was entirely unknown, the knowledge of letters, 
if known at all, was restricted to a very narrow sphere, and the arts and sciences 
must have been comparatively few. This will appear evident to all who consider 
what corruptions in pronunciation, as well as in the wrong application of words, creep 
into any living language, even in our day, among those who are comparatively 
illiterate. If, with all the efforts which are now made to diffuse knowledge by 
means of books, schools, and colleges, it is not possible to secure our language from 
corruption among the mass of the people, what would be our condition in a few 
years were all our books annihilated and our schools demolished! And more espe- 
cially were our nationality broken up, and we divided into a number of insulated 
tribes, separated from each other by government, laws, usages, and habits of living. 
Should we not soon cease to understand each other ? 

Such is the present state of our Indian neighbors. And hence their condition, in 
respect to their languages, is a full confirmation of the views here expressed in regard 
to the gradual, and unavoidable manner in which different dialects have been formed. 
Those who have endeavored to trace out a resemblance between the language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of our country and the Hebrew, and from thence to derive 
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of Shem, from whom the Israelites descended through Abraham, might 
have preserved a knowledge of the primitive language, and of the art 
of recording events and transactions by means of alphabetical writing ; 
Pa 2 and Abraham might have taught it to his sons, and they to the succeed- 
| ing generations down to the time of Moses; while the other tribes who 
were dispersed abroad at the time God confounded their designs, losing 
a knowledge of the language itself, lost with it, as a punishment for 
their temerity, a knowledge of the characters by which it was repre- 
sented. This may account for the ignorance of the greater proportion 
of the nations of the earth in regard to the letters of the alphabet in the 
early period of their history. 

A confirmation of the opinion that alphabetical characters are of 
quite remote antiquity is found in the fact that bricks have been recently 
discovered by digging deep into the earth at the foundation of the tower 
of Babel, on which inscriptions are found, which were evidently de- 
signed as a record of some important event or events. Now it is well 
known that the foundation of this famous temple was laid soon after 
the flood ; according to the chronology of our Scriptures it happened 
about one hundred years after that memorable event. It is generally 
supposed to have been about the time of the birth of Peleg ; as in Gen. 
x, 25, it is said that unto Eber was born two sons, and the name of the 
one was Peleg ; which being derived from the Hebrew 2p, signifying 

























an argument in favor of their descent from the ten lost tribes of Israel, seem to for- 
get two important particulars in this investigation. The first is; that there are a 
multitude of different dialects among these several tribes; that a Mohawk can no 
more understand a Chippeway than a German can an Englishman ; and hence, to 
make the argument complete which is derived from this source, the resemblance 
must be made to appear among all these different dialects. The second is; that 
allowing the resemblance does actually exist in a few important words, it no more 
proves the point in hand, than it does that all nations have descended from these ten 
lost tribes, because such a resemblance may be found to exist in all languages. One 
very important conclusion, however, seems to follow from this last fact, namely, the 
resemblance between some terms in all languages; and that is, that we have a con- 
firmation of the Scripture history of the human species, that all nations have de- 
scended from one original stock, and that before the dispersion spoken of in the 
sacred text, all the earth was of one language and of one speech: for if this resemblance 
of cognate terms can be fairly made to appear, as we believe it can, then the argu- 
ment derives great force from this resemblance in favor of the inspired declaration, 
that one language only prevailed at that time ; and also that both nations and lan- 
guages have all been derived from one original common stock. And whenever it 
can be ascertained satisfactorily what that language was, we shall be able to deter- 
mine which is the mother of all language, just as conclusively as we can now de- 
termine who was the father of all nations. And we are satisfied that the more 
thoroughly and critically this subject is examined, the more striking will the evi- 
dence appear in favor of the Scriptural account of the origin and dispersion of the 
human family. 
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to divide, to separate, or disperse, the following reason is given why 
that name was appropriated to him, ‘for in his days the earth was 
divided.’ Allowing, therefore, that alphabetical characters are found 
on bricks taken from the foundation-of this temple, it follows that they 
were in use at that time, namely, one hundred and one years after the 
flood, which was the time of Peleg’s birth ; and unless we allow that 
they were invented by Nimrod, or whoever else commenced this idola- 
trous structure, the knowledge of them must have been preserved in 
the family of Noah. 

If, however, any should be disposed to assign them a later date from 
the fact that this temple was not completed until several hundred years 
afterward ; our answer is, that these bricks were found at the very 
foundation of the temple, and that they were discovered by digging 
deep into the earth; which is a manifest proof that the engravings were 
made at the time the tower was begun by the first builders. And the 
discovery of these bricks in this state of preservation confirms the 
Scriptural account respecting the materials with which this building 
was erected, namely, of burnt bricks instead of stone, and of slime in- 
sicad of mortar ; that is, the bricks, which were indurated in the fire, 
were strongly cemented together in the building with bitumen, or a 
pitchy substance, of which, according to Josephus and Herodotus, 
great quantities are to be found on the banks of the river Js, in the 
neighborhood of Babylon. On these hardened bricks, thus preserved 
for such a length of time, have these inscriptions been found, in plain 
characters. A splendid proof, not only of their knowledge of alpha- 
betical characters, but of their admirable skill in the art of engraving 
or indenting them on the hardened and cemented bricks. 

The discovery of this fact may also confirm the truth of a passage in 
Josephus, book i, ch. 2, which has been considered by some entirely 
fabulous, where he says that ‘the posterity of Seth, having been fore- 
warned of the deluge, erected two columns, one of stone and the other 
of bricks, on which they recorded their discoveries in astronomy. ‘The 
column of stone is still extant in the land of Syria.’ As this refers to 
a transaction which took place anterior to the flood, allowing its truth, 
it fully corroborates the opinion we have expressed, that alphabetical 
writing was understood and practised by the antediluvians ; for they 
not only erected these columns, but they also recorded their discoveries 
upon them. And we see no good reason why monuments might not 
have been erected sufficiently strong to have resisted the violence even 
of the flood, and therefore Josephus might have spoken the honest 
truth when he said the stone column was in existence in his day.* 


* See Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 4, art. Ancient Writing. 
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Allowing the truth of our theory respecting the antiquity of alphabet- 
ical writing, it clears up one difficulty respecting the manner in whicti 
the knowledge of events was handed down from one generation te 
another, in the early ages of the world. Instead of being entirely de- 
pendent upon oral tradition, they might have preserved records of all 
important transactions ; and hence the genealogies of the first patri- 
archs and their descendants, and those other events and facts recorded 
by Moses, were in this manner kept upon record, and preserved among 
the archives of the nation. And although, at the dispersion of the 
human family and the multiplicity of languages which grew out of that 
event, the knowledge of this very useful art might have been lost among 
the descendants of Japheth and Han, yet it might have been and un- 
doubtedly was preserved in the family of Shem, and so transmitted 
down, gradually improving under the ingenuity of men, to the time of 
Moses. 

We do not contend that the ancient Hebrew or Shemitic character 
was the same as that now in use. Indeed the present character in 
which the Hebrew Scriptures are written is very different from that in 
use before the Babylonish captivity ; the former being the Chaldee and 
the latter the Samaritan character; for as the Jews so far improved in 
their religious character by their long captivity as ta be cured of idola- 
try, so they exchanged the old character of their alphabet, for the more 
beautiful one of the Chaldees. 

But without entering farther into the intricate question respecting the 
time when or the people among whom this very useful art originated. 
let us spend a few thoughts on the progressive manner in which it was 
brought into a more general use. This will lead us to one conclusion, 
at least, that although a knowledge of letters might have been pre- 
served in the family of Shem, it must have been for a considerable 
time pretty much confined to them. And perhaps this was one of the 
curses inflicted upon the nations at the time of their dispersion, that 
they lost, together with a knowledge of the primitive language, a know- 
ledge of the characters in which it was written. Why, indeed, should 
not this have been included among the blessings of that Divine revela- 
tion which was restricted in a great measure to the family of Shem ? 
As God continued to visit them with special tokens of His presence, 
from time to time, even from the period of the general dispersion until 
the settlement of the descendants of Abraham in Egypt, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that they retained among them those characters 
which were necessary to record the periods of these visitations, as well 
as the import of the messages and instructions which were thus con- 
veyed to them? And as it is certain that the other tribes which were 
scattered abroad very soon lost the knowledge of the true God, and 
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gradually relapsed into idolatry, they might have lost also the know- 
ledge of those characters by which the revelation of God’s will had 
been recorded. May not this ignorance have been at least a part of 
that blindness to which they were given over for a punishment of their 
temerity at the building of Babel, and for their subsequent idolatrous 
practices? Is there any thing improbable in all this ? 

Without, however, dwelling longer upon this intricate subject, let us 
attend to the manner in which the use of alphabetical characters came 
into use among the various nations of the earth. From the earliest 
histories to which we can have access, it appears that the first rude 
efforts at recording events and representing things were made by pic- 
tures. Thus, to signify that one man had killed another, the figure of 
a man was drawn on the ground, and of another standing by him with 
some instrument of death in his hand. To denote that strangers had 
arrived in a country by sea, it was natural to draw the figure of a man 
sitting in a ship. This appears to have been the earliest kind of 
writing, if it may be so called, among the Egyptians, Phenicians, 
Greeks, and other ancient nations. And when Mexico was discovered 
by the Spaniards, this was the method in practice among the Mexicans. 
The inhabitants of the sea coast, in order to give notice of the arrival 
of these strangers to their emperor, Montezuma, sent him a large 
cloth, on which they had painted every thing remarkable that they had 
observed. 

This certainly was a very laborious and cumbersome mode of con- 
veying ideas. It accordingly gave way to a more abbreviated method, 
called symbolical.. The hyeroglyphical manner of writing, though it 
might represent visible objects by means of the signs and marks which 
it had adopted, could not so readily express the passions, opinions, and 
decisions of the mind, and those subjects which were purely of an in- 
tellectual nature. This inconvenience led to the invention of employ- 
ing symbols, which it was supposed had some relation or resemblance 
to the things represented by them. Thus ingratitude was denoted by 
a viper—Providence by the head of a hawk, remarkable for its pene- 
trating eye—a man shunned by society by an eel, which is supposed 
never to be found in company with any other fish—feet standing upon 
water, as an impossibility. 

But as this method of recording events and representing things was 
also attended with much labor, and as mankind have ever been fond of 
lightening the toils of life as much as possible, they were Jed to invent 
the shorter method of writing by the use of letters, each of which, it 
has been contended by some, first stood for a thing or an idea. That 
this was the case, on the first invention of letters, appears highly pro- 


bable. The Chinese characters evidently denote things and not words. 
19* 
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Hence the vast number of their characters. Sir George Staunton 
asserts that their number of words does not exceed 1,500, while the 
number of characters extends to 80,000, making an average of nearly 
fifty characters to each word. On the supposition that each character 
stands for a thing or an idea, the knowledge of the characters is the 
knowledge of things ; and hence on the examination of those who 
aspjre to office among them, they are examined in their knowledge of 
these characters, and of their ability to write them with accuracy and 
elegance. This requires much labor and long and close study, so 
much so that a Chinese dictionary, properly constructed, would be a 
systematic encyclopedia of all the learning and science of the country. 

The names of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet are all significant. 
x» aleph, signifies an ox; 2, beth, a horse ; 4, gimel, a camel ; and so 
on of the rest. And it is well known that in the Greek language, A, 
alpha, signifies the beginning, and w, omega, the ending of any thing.* 
But that alphabetical writing was known among the Phenicians and 
also the Egyptians long before the giving of the law—who might in- 
deed have derived it from the Hebrews, as the ancient Hebrew cha- 
racter and the Phenician is very much alike—is quite evident from the 
testimony of Pliny, who, from not being able to ascertain precisely its 
origin, asserts that a knowledge of letters must have been eternal, that 
is, beyond all records. Simplicius, who lived in the fifth century, states, 
on the authority of Porphyry, who was a historian of great research, 
that Calisthenes, the companion of Alexander, found at Babylon a 
record of observations on the heavenly bodies for one thousand nine 
hundred years, that is, before Christ 2234, which would carry us back 
to the eighty-ninth year of Abraham.t And the common opinion is 
that Cadmus introduced letters from Phenicia into Greece 1519 years 
before the Christian era, which would be forty-five years after the death 
of Moses. Anticlides affirms, and labors to prove that letters were 
invented in Egypt before the days of Phoroneus, the most ancient king 
of Greece ; that is, 409 years after the deluge, and in the 117th year 
of Abraham. But allowing that they were introduced into Egypt at 
that time, it is evident, from the testimonies before adduced, that they 
had previously existed in Phenicia ;{ which corroborates the opinion 
already expressed, that a knowledge of them had been preserved in the 
family of Shem, from the days of the flood ; especially when it is 
remembered, as before stated, that the ancient Hebrew and Phenician 
characters were nearly the same: and hence in all probability the PHe- 
nicians learned them from the Hebrews, and the Egyptians from the 

* See Blair, and the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


} May the inscriptions recently found be some fragments of these records ? 
1 See Watson’s Dictionary, article Writing. 
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Phenicians. But whatever obscurity may hang around the question 
respecting the people among whom and the time when alphabetical 
writing originated, it seems quite evident that it was known long before. 
the giving of the law upon Mount Sinai. It may moreover be urged 
as an objection against the opinion that the Hebrew alphabet was first 
given by Divine revelation at the time of the giving of the law, that this. 
alphabet is marked with those defects which it seems reasonable to 
suppose would not have appeared if it had been the pure effect of Di- 
vine revelation. Though it is tolerably complete in regard to the lan- 
guage for which it is used, yet it is by no means perfect. It is imperfect 
in regard to vowel characters ; for even admitting what some contend 
for, that five of the constituent letters are vowels, yet there are many 
words in which no vowel occurs, and which therefore the reader is left 
to supply in reading ; or otherwise adopt the complex and operose ma- 
chinery of vowel points, which do not appear to have been an integral 
part of the language, but are evidently of a comparatively modern in- 
vention. Now it does not appear reasonable that God should by an 
express revelation make known ‘an alphabet of so imperfect a charac- 
ter, inasmuch as all His works are perfect. 

How thankful we ought to be for the invention and knowledge of 
such an art as alphabetical writing! Were the knowledge of this art 
lost, and we reduced back to that state of barbarism in which the na- 
tions were involved who were destitute of such a mode of recording 
events, and of communicating their thoughts to each other, how deplo- 
rable would be our condition in comparison to what it now is! This, 
together with the art of printing, affords to mankind those facilities for 
the interchange of sentiment, and for communicating information of 
every sort, by which a thought suggested to one mind in any one part 
of the world may be communicated, almost with the rapidity of light- 
ning, to every other part of the globe. Through the united influence 
of these two arts, what may we not hope to accomplish in the cause of 
God, the cause of religion and humanity, if they be used diligently and 
wisely for this munificent purpose ! 

But what good thing is there but what is susceptible of abuse ?— 
While it is perfectly easy to make the art of writing and printing sub- 
servient to the advancement of the best of objects, it is manifest that 
by its abuse it may ‘become an instrument of unrighteousness’ no 
less effectually than every other good thing may be turned into ‘ worm- 
wood and gall.’ To communicate knowledge, to diffuse abroad sound 
and healthful sentiments, and to check and refute error and heresy, the 
press becomes a powerful and prompt instrument; but this could do 
nothing, comparatively, without the aid of alphabetical writing. United 
they are ‘ two great lights’ by which the world may become illuminated. 
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MAURY ON ELOQUENCE. 


The Principles of Eloquence, adapted to the Pulpit and the Bar. By 
tHE Aspe Maury. Translated from the French; with additional 
Notes, by John Neal Lake, A. M. To which are added Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Directions concering Pronunctation and Gesture. New-York, 


published by B. Waugh and T. Mason. 


ELoquENceE is said to consist in giving utterance to sentiments in 
correct and appropriate language, accompanied with graceful and 
expressive gestures. ‘The word comes to us from the Latin, eloquor, 
loquor, which signifies simply to speak; and this probably from the 
Greek, Anxsw Aaxw, to crack, to sound, to make arliculate sounds. 
The primary signification probably is to burst forth suddenly as water 
through an aperture. When the heart is full of well-digested matter it 
is easy for the tongue to utter it with eloquence. 

Of all the writers on eloquence, which have come under our observ- 
ation, no one has treated the subject with greater clearness of percep- 
tion or facility of expression, and at the same time illustrated his rules 
and principles with more striking and apposite examples, than the bbe 
Maury. 'These examples indeed were ready at his command ; for no 
nations, among the moderns, have furnished more splendid proofs of 
impassioned eloquence than the French nation has done; and no 
preachers have exhibited brighter examples of pulpit oratory than some 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and more especially those belong- 
ing to the French Church during the reign of Louis XIV. May not 
one reason for this be found in the independence of those clergy of their 
people? While the Protestants generally addressed themselves to the 
people, as the ultimate judges of their doctrine, and so put themselves 
in their power as to make them in some measure the arbiters of 
their destiny, they became solicitous to court the popular favor, and 
were of course fearful of offending their prejudices or of incurring 
their displeasure : and while these circumstances operated to the dis- 
advantage of the more timid among the Protestants, the clergy of the 
Catholic communion, maintaining their high independence without any 
fear of losing the good will of their auditors, fearlessly addressed them- 
selves to their consciences, boldly attacking and exposing their igno- 
rance and their vices. We do not say indeed that this censure applies 
universally to the Protestant ministers, nor that they have been gene- 
rally deficient either in energy of character or pointedness of expression 
and boldness of reproof. Sqme of them were not afraid to arraign even 
kings upon their thrones for their vices, nor to denounce the judgments 
of almighty God upon evil doers of every character. Such have left 
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é 
behind them specimens of the most alarming eloquence, as monuments 
both of their genius and of their devotedness to the cause of God and 


His truth. 

The following extract from the translator’s preface will show who 
the Abbe Maury was, as well as the estimation in which his character 
and work have been held by competent judges :— 


‘The name of the Abbe Maury hath become so distinguished, not 
only in France, but also in this and other countries of Europe, that his 
literary productions will, probably, attract a degree of attention corres- 
ponding with that which his public character and conduct have excited. 

Asa member of the Constituting National Assembly it was his lot 
to step forward at an epoch which will for ever remain memorable in 
the annals of France. 

In the midst of those contests and recriminations which prevailed 
among the different orders of which that assembly was composed, the 
Abbe “Maury stood forth as the champion of the Church, and of aristo- 
eracy. His eloquence and abilities elevated him to distinguished im- 
portance among his brethren, while his undaunted spirit acquired fresh 
energy from the number, the abilities, and the attacks of his opponents : 
thus, though repeatedly foiled, yet like an expiring hero in the field of 
battle, he was determined not to yield but with his latest breath. 

His zeal and talents shone conspicuous in this crisis of public affairs; 
and we are informed that he hath since received from the hands of his 
holiness at Rome the reward of a strenuous defence of a tottering 
Church. 

But not only hath the senate borne witness to his abilities: the press, 
also, superadds its testimony in various literary productions. 

Eloquence, the subject of that work which is here presented in an 
English dress, appears to have occupied his,maturest thoughts ; and 
the justice and enlargement of his ideas upon this subject mark the 
success with which he has pursued it. 

To boast of his attaining to originality of thought on a subject which 
hath been so frequently and so ably discussed, would, doubtless, be 
presumptuous ; to insinuate that he has written a complete system 
would be to contradict his own professions ; but to acknowledge that 
he has thrown out a variety of useful hints, and that in his manner of 
discussion he is lively and interesting, is no more than to pay him that 
tribute to which his merit may justly lay claim. 

The following dissertation is only one of several which M. Maury 
hath given to the public. ‘There are also collected in one volume the 
Panegyrics of St. Louis and of Fenelon; Reflections on the sermons 
of Bossuet ; and the Panegyric of St. Austin. 

In these he has discovered the talents of an orator, particularly in 
that species of the art styled panegyric, to which the French have ever 
shown more attachment than the English.* 

In the work now offered to the public, and which seems the most 
material for a young speaker to peruse, the abbe has described those 


* A late publication hath since appeared, and been attributed to the abbe, con- 
sisting, chiefly, of speeches delivered by him in the National Assembly, 
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rules, and suggested those observations, by which he appears to have 
been guided in his own compositions. 

In confirmation of the good opinion which the translator has con- 
ceived of M. Maury’s performance, he transcribes, with pleasure, the 
remarks of the Monthly Reviewers on those discourses, of which the 
following translation constitutes the first :— 

“The first of these discourses relates to various parts of the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, and does great honor to the taste, judgment, and 
feelings of the ingenious author. His reflections on Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Saurin, Bridaine, &c, are sen- 
sible and solid ; and his precepts and rules are every way adapted to 
form the taste of a young orator to that affecting simplicity which dis- 
dains all frivolous ornaments, and has no other object in view than to 
touch and to persuade. 

This discourse is followed by two orations that were delivered before 
the French Academy in honor of St. Louis and Fenelon ; another in 
honor of St. Augustine, delivered in the General Assembly of the 
French clergy; and a piece entitled, ‘ Reflections on the Sermons of 
Bossuet, last published.’ All these are excellent in their kinds.”— 
(Monthly Review, vol. lvii, p. 309.) 

It is by no means our intention to analyze the work before us. We 
may be indulged, however, in a few remarks upon the general subject 
on which the author has written. Though we have no aversion to 
good and wholesome rules in public speaking, yet we are persuaded 
that no set of rules, however perfect they may be, and however well 
they may be understood by the student, can supply the place of any 
natural or inherent defect a man may have in regard to public speaking. 
We do not, however, mean to say that men are generally and necessa- 
rily defective in this particular, although it is manifest that it was never 
designed that all men should be public speakers, any more than it was 
that they should be all mechanics, farmers, lawyers, or ministers of the 
Gospel ; yet we are inclined to think that most men are haturally elo- 
quent, until they are marred by some circumstance attendant upon their 
lives. Let any man, however unlettered he may be, get his mind 
deeply impressed with his subject, and have his feelings enlisted in its 
success, and he will plead its cause with an engaging eloquence ; the 
earnestness of his manner will supply any defectiveness which may 
appear in the choice of words or the construction of sentences ; though 
if suitable language be added to his native earnestness he will be 
doubly eloquent. If we allow oratory to consist in the unrestrained 
expression of the sentiments and feelings of the heart, all men are 
naturally eloquent, and the most eloquent in their childhood. If we 
watch the emotions of a child when he first begins to express his 
thoughts, in a free and unrestrained manner, unawed by the presence 
of those whom he fears, we shall behold all the characteristics of genu- 
ine oratory. His eyes, his countenance, the motions of his limbs, and 
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the change of his bodily position, will all indicate the emotions of his 
heart, and the sincerity with which he pours forth his effusions. Nor 
is it hardly possible to resist the effects of this honest and simple dis- 
play of his oratorical powers. Here is no art,—no knowledge of rules, 
—not so much as even to understand the meaning of the word by 
which his effusions are designated ; and the more this honest simplicity 
predominates, the more engaging and captivating will be the exhibition 
of his juvenile powers. 

Why then, it may be asked, are not all men, and more especially all 
public speakers, orators. ‘The answer is that some are spoiled by a 
wrong application of rules ; others are prevented from an exhibition of 
their powers from timidity ; while others never become such because 
their hearts are not filled and warmed with the subject on which they 
speak. Many a youth acquires a sort of mechanical manner of acting 
and speaking, by a slavish attention to artificial direction, changing the 
position of his body just so often, whatever may be his subject, lifting 
his hand or letting it fall in a regular routine, and modifying the intona- 
tions of his voice according to set rules, without any just regard to his 
subject, exhibiting all the mechanical regularity of an automaton, and 
equally destitute of life and animation—and this passes off for elo- 
quence with those who know no better. Others, for fear of transcend- 
ing the bounds of moderation, and of being stigmatized as enthusiasts, 
restrain the ardent feelings of their souls—those feelings prompted and 
excited by the nature of their subject—and check that overflowing of 
emotion which is essential to constitute genuine eloquence. Timidity 
cramps the genius, confuses the intellect, and stops that regular flow 
of thought which otherwise would exalt the individual to the rank of an 
orator. These causes operate less or more in most men who appear 
before the public, and‘ prevent the full and beneficial exercise of their 
powers. Leta man thoroughly understand his subject, feel its import- 
ance, be raised above the fear of man, be unrestrained and unshackled 
by artificial rules,—but under the influence of well-digested sentiments 
and of a well-cultivated understanding—pour forth the emotions of his 
warmed heart, and he will rarely fail to witness the effects of his elo- 
quence—the eloquence of truth, honesty, and intrepidity—his voice, 
his eyes, every muscle of his face, and every movement of his body 
will speak—and speak too to the heart and understanding of his audi- 
ence. ; 

But of all public speakers, we think the minister of Jesus Christ has 
the greatest advantage for the display of genuine eloquence. In the 
first place, his subject is the most awful, grand, and sublime, and at the 
same time the most charming and inviting, of any which can come 
within the range of human thought or conception. All other subjects 
i- 
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sink into insignificance when compared to this. To be standing be- 
tween the living and the dead—to be pleading the cause of God and 
man—to be dwelling on the awfully momentous subjects of heaven and 
hell—subjects in which the everlasting destinies of immortal beings are 
involved—is enough, one would think, to inspire the dullest heart 
with an indescribable pathos, and to awaken up emotions which must 
make the ‘tongue of the dumb’ to speak with an eloquence which 
should be irresistible. Hence a dull moralizer, or a tame metaphysi- 
cian in the pulpit, is of all spectacles the most onerous and disgusting. 

Another thing which has justly ruined the reputation of many a pub- 
lic speaker is an affected imitation of others. On hearing a man of 
commanding powers and native eloquence pour forth the sentiments of 
his soul in such a manner as to rivet the attention and captivate the 
hearts of his hearers, another takes him for his copy, and immediately 
commences a course of servile imitation. Not possessing adequate 
powers for a successful imitation of this man’s method of uttering his 
sentiments, he falls into contempt in the estimation of all men of taste 
and discernment, and becomes a prey to numerous ills arising from a 
disappointed ambition ; for nothing is more disgusting to a well-instruct- 
ed mind than an ineffectual attempt to imitate others ; and what ren- 
ders many of those mimics more disgusting still is, that they are 
exceedingly prone to copy defects instead of excellencies. This has 
been often and painfully witnessed. All affectation is disgusting. But 
affectation in the pulpit is doubly so. This, however, is not all. An 
affected imitation of another is not only evidence of a vitiated taste and 
a weakness of judgment, but is injurious to the organs of speech, and 
of course to the health of the body. It requires an unnatural effort, 
and an artificial excitement, to imitate some speakers, and more espe- 
cially those whose voice is naturally full, and their enunciation strong ; 
and hence such an effort causes the person to contract a stiffness of 
manner, by a perpetual effort at imitation, which requires extra exer- 
tions to keep up, and which therefore must sooner or later exhaust his 
strength. Every man has his proper gift of God; and all that is 
required is a diligent improvement of that gift, in order to discharge 
his duty with fidelity and success. 

It seems not to have been the intention of the Abbe Maury to lay 
down rules so much as it was to give an illustration of genuine oratory, 
by an exhibition of such examples as were found in the sermons and 
discourses of eminent writers and speakers. And these examples con- 
firm the justness of the remark we have made, that true eloquence is 
evinced in the earnest and unrestrained expression of the sentiments of 
a heart filled and fired with the subject matter of discourse, unawed 
by fear, unmoved by pride, vanity, or ambition, and not shackled by a 
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slavish attention to artificial rules. If a thorough understanding of the 
subject, and a zealous concern for its success, will not make a man its 
eloquent advocate, it is in vain to attempt to qualify himself by study- 
ing the rules of oratory ; but, with these cardinal qualifications, he is 
greatly assisted by an attention to good rules, if he have them so per- 
fectly at command that they seem to be natural to him; otherwise he 
will appear stiff and affected. Take the following as an example from 
the book before us :— 


‘If there be extant among us any traces of this ancient and energetic 
eloquence, which is nothing else than the original voice of nature, it is 
among the missionaries, and in the country, where we must seek for 
examples. There, some apostolic men, endowed with a vigorous and 
bold imagination, know no other success than conversions, no other 
applauses than tears. Often devoid of taste, they descend, I confess, 
to burlesque details ; but they forcibly strike the senses ; their threat- 
enings impress terror; the people listen to them with profit: many 
among them have sublime strokes ; and an orator doth not hear them 
without advantage, when he is skilful in observing the important effects 
of his art. 

M. Bridaine, the man who, in the present age, is the most justly 
celebrated in this way, was born with a popular eloquence, abounding 
with metaphorical and striking expressions ; and no one ever possessed, 
in a higher degree, the rare talent of arresting the attention of an assem- 
bled multitude. 

He had so fine a voice, as to render credible all the wonders which 
history relates of the declamation of the ancients, for he was as easily 
heard by ten thousand people in the open fields, as if he had spoken 
under the most resounding arch. In all he said, there were observa- 
ble unexpected strokes of oratory, the boldest metaphors, thoughts 
sudden, new, and striking, all the marks of a rich imagination, some 
passages, sometimes even whole discourses, composed with care, and 
written with an equal combination of taste and animation. 

I remember to have heard him deliver the introduction of the first 
discourse which he preached in the church of St. Sulpice, in 1751.— 
The first company in the capital went out of curiosity to hear him. 

Bridaine perceived among the congregation many bishops, and per- 
sons of the first rank, as well as a vast number of ecclesiastics. This 
sight, far from intimidating, suggested to him the following exordium, 
so far at least as my memory remains, of a passage, with which I have 
been always sensibly affected, and which, perhaps, will not appear un- 
worthy of Bossuet, or Demosthenes. 

‘‘ At the sight of an auditory so new to me, methinks, my brethren, I 
ought only to open my mouth to solicit your favor in behalf of a poor 
missionary, destitute of all those talents which you require of those who 
speak to you about your salvation. Nevertheless, I experience to-day, 
a feeling very different. And, if I am cast down, suspect me not of 
being depressed by the wretched uneasiness occasioned by vanity, as 
if I were accustomed to preach myself. God forbid that a minister of 
Heaven should ever suppose he needed an excuse with you! for-who- 
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ever ye may be, ye are all of you sinners like myself. It is before your 
God and mine, that I feel myself impelled at this moment to strike my 
breast. 

Until now, I have proclaimed the righteousness of the Most High in 
churches covered with thatch. I have preached the rigors of penance 
to the unfortunate who wanted bread. I have declared to the good 
inhabitants of the country the most awful truths of my religion. Un- 
happy man! what have I done? I have made sad the poor, the best 
friends of my God! I have conveyed terror and grief into those sim- 
ple and honest souls, whom I ought to have pitied and consoled! It 
is here only where I behold the great, the rich, the oppressors of suffer- 
ing humanity, or sinners daring and hardened. Ah! it is here only 
where the sacred word should be made to resound with all the force of 
its thunder ; and where I should place with me in this pulpit, on the 
one side, death which threatens you, and on the other, my great God, 
who is about to judge you. I hold to-day your sentence in my hand. 
Tremble then in my presence, ye proud and disdainful men who hear 
me! The necessity of salvation, the certainty of death, the uncertainty 
of that hour, so terrifying to you, final impenitence, the last judgment, 
the number of the elect, hell, and above all, eternity! eternity! These 
are the subjects upon which I am come to discourse, and which I 
ought, doubtless, to have reserved for you alone. Ah! what need have 
I of your commendation, which perhaps might damn me, without saving 
you? God is about to rouse you, while his unworthy minister speaks 
to you! for I have had a long experience of his mercies. Penetrated 
with a detestation of your past iniquities, and shedding tears of sorrow 
and repentance, you will then throw yourselves into my arms ; and, 
by this remorse, you will prove that I am sufficiently eloquent.” 

Who doth not by this time perceive how much this eloquence excels 
the frigid and miserable pretensions of modern wit? In apologizing, 
so to speak, for having preached upon hell in the villages, Bridaine 
boldly assumed all the authority over his auditory which belonged to 
his office, and prepared their hearts’ for the awful truths which he in- 
tended to announce. This exordium alone gave him a right to say 
every thing. Many persons still remember his sermon on eternity, 
and the terror which he diffused throughout the congregation, while 
blending, as was usual with him, quaint comparisons with sublime 
transports, he exclaimed, “ What foundation, my brethren, have you for 
supposing your dying day at such a distance? Is it your youth? ‘ Yes,’ 
you answer, ‘I am, as yet, but twenty, but thirty.’ Sirs, it is not you 
who are twenty or thirty years old, it is death which has advanced 
twenty or thirty years toward you. Observe: Eternity approaches. 
Do you know what this eternity is? It is a pendulum whose vibration 
says continually, Always—Ever—Ever—Always—Always! In the 
mean while, a reprobate cries out, ‘ What o’clock,is it ?? And the same 
voice answers, ‘ Eternity.’ ” 

The thundering voice of Bridaine added, on those occasions, a new 
energy to his eloquence; and the auditory, familiarized to his language 
and ideas, appeared at such times in dismay before him. The profound 
silence which reigned in the congregation, especially when he preached 
until the approach of night, was interrupted from time to time, and ina 
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manner very perceptible, by the long and mournful sighs which pro- 
ceeded, all at once, from every corner of the church where he was 
speaking... 

Orators! ye who are wholly engrossed about your own reputation, 
fall at the feet of this apostolic man, and learn from a missionary 
wherein true eloquence consists. The people! the people! they are 
the principal, and perhaps, the best judges of your talents.’ (pp. 59-62.) 

As we have mentioned several things which tend to injure a public 
speaker, and more especially a minister of Jesus Christ, we may be 
allowed to allude to another ; we mean the employment of witty say- 
ings or ludicrous anecdotes. Whatever of this may be allowed to the 
stage player, the lawyer, or such speakers as design only to dazzle the 
audience by some brilliant strokes for the purpose of producing a mo- 
mentary effect, it is utterly unbecoming a minister of the sanctuary.— 
The gravity of his subject, the dignity of his character, and the mo- 
mentous interests which are at stake, all conspire to impress solemnity 
upon his mind, to exclude from his heart every light and trifling thought, 
and will not allow him to be witty at the expense of hazarding interests 
of such tremendous magnitude. The following are Abbe Maury’s 
remarks on this subject, corroborated by some other writers of celeb- 
rity :— 

‘ To all those rules which art furnishes for conducting the plan of a 
discourse, we proceed to subjoin a general rule from which orators, and 
especially Christian orators, ought never to swerve. 

When such begin their career, the zeal for the salvation of souls, 
which animates them, doth not render them always unmindful of the 
glory which follows great success. A blind desire to shine and to 
please is often at the expense of that substantial honor which might be 
obtained, were they to give themselves up to the pure emotions of piety, 
which so well agree with the sensibility necessary to eloquence. 

It is unquestionably to be wished that he who devotes himself to the 
arduous labors which preaching requires, should be wholly ambitious 
to render himself useful to the cause of religion. ‘To such, reputation 
can never be a sufficient recompense. But if motives so pure have not 
sufficient sway in your breast, calculate, at least, the advantages of self 
love, and you may perceive how inseparably connected these are with 
the success of your ministry. 

Is it on your own account that you preach? Is it for you that reli- 
gion assembles her votaries ina temple? You ought not to indulge so 
presumptuous a thought. However, I only consider you as an orator. 
Tell me, then, what is this you call eloquence? Is it the wretched 
trade of imitating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in his satires, who 
‘balanced his crimes before his judges with antithesis?”* Is it the 
puerile secret of forming jejune quibbles ? of rounding periods? of tor- 
menting one’s self by tedious studies in order to reduce sacred instruc- 
tion into a vain amusement? Is this, then, the idea which you have 


* Crimina rasis 


Librat in antithesis. (Pers. Sat. 1. 1. 85, 86.) 
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conceived of that Divine art which disdains frivolous ornaments, which 
sways the most numerous assemblies, and which bestows on a single 
man the most personal and majestic of all, sovereignties ?. Are you in 
quest of glory? -You fly from it. Wit alone is never sublime ; and it is 
only by the vehemence of the passions that you can become eloquent.* 

Reckon up all the illustrious orators. Will you find among them 
conceited, or subtle, or epigrammatic writers? No; these immortal 
men confined their attempts to affect and persuade ; and their having 
been always simple is that which always renders them great. How is 
this? you wish to proceed in their footsteps, and you stoop to the de- 


+ Mr. Hume judiciously observes that ‘‘ productions which are merely surprising, 
without being natural, can never give any lasting entertainment to the mind. Too 
much ornament is a fault in every kind of production. Uncommon expressions, 
strong flashes of wit, pointed similies, and epigrammatic turns, especially when 
they recur too frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any embellishment of 
discourse. As the eye, in surveying a Gothic building, is distracted by the multi- 
plicity of ornaments, and loses the whole by its minute attention to the parts; so 
the mind, in perusing a work overstocked with wit, is fatigued and disgusted with 
the constant endeavor to shine and surprise. This is the case where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even though that wit, in itself, should be just and agreeable. But 
it commonly happens to such writers, that they seek for their favorite ornaments, 
even where the subject affords them not; and by that means have twenty insipid 
conceits for one thought which is really beautiful.’ (Hume’s Essays, Ess. xix, pp. 
240, 241.) 

“T like none of those witty turns which have nothing in them that is either solid, 
natural, or affecting, and which tend neither to convince, nor paint, nor persuade. 
All such tinsel wit (as that of Isocrates) must appear still more ridiculous when it 
is applied to grave and serious matters. You = Will you then allow of no an- 
tithesis? Yes, when the things we speak of are naturally opposite one to another, 
it may be proper enough to show their opposition. Such antithesis are just, and 
have a solid beauty, and a right application of them is often the most easy and con- 
cise manner of explaining things ; bat it is extremely childish to use artificial terms 
and windings to make words clash and play one against another. At first this may 
happen to dazzle those who have no taste; but they soon grow weary of such a 
silly affectation. It looks very strange and awkward in a preacher to set up for 
wit and delicacy of invention, when he ought to speak with the utmost seriousness 
and gravity out of regard to the authority of the Holy Spirit whose words he bor- 
rows.” (Fenelon’s Dialogues concerning Eloquence, dial. ii, p. 26, and dial. ili, p. 146.) 

“To form a just notion of Tully’s eloquence, we must observe the harangues he 
made in his more advanced age. Then the experience he had in the weightiest 
affairs, the love of liberty, and the fear of those calamities that hung over his head, 
made him display the utmost efforts of his eloquence. When he endeavored to sup- 

rt and revive expiring liberty, and to animate the commonwealth against Anthony 

is enemy, you do not see him use points of wit and quaint antithesis: he is then 
truly eloquent. Every thing seems artless, as it ought to be when one is vehement ; 
with a negligent air he delivers the most natural and affecting sentiments, and says 
every thing that can move and animate the passions.” (Ibid. dial. ii, p. 54.) 
Pope justly observes :— 
“True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d ; 
Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 
For works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies perish through excess of blood.” 
Essay on Criticism, |. 300. 

The judicious Fenelon also remarks, from St. Austin, that “in the Apostle Paul, 
wisdom did not seek after the beauty of language, but that the beauties of language 
offered themselves and attended his wisdom.” (Dialogues concerning Eloquence, dial. 
ili, p. 106.) 
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grading pretensions of a rhetorician! and you appear in the form of a 
mendicant soliciting commendations before those very men who ought 
to tremble at your feet! Recover from this ignominy. Be eloquent 
by zeal, instead of being a mere declaimer through vanity. And be 
assured that the most certain method of preaching well for yourself, is 
to preach usefully to others.’ (pp. 26-29.) : 


A man indeed that can trifle in the pulpit gives evidence that he is 
unfit for his calling, and must soon fall into that contempt which his 
frivolity has so justly brought upon him. 

On the whole we commend this little volume to the attention of our 
readers, believing that they will find much judicious advice in few words, . 
remarking at the same time that the unction of the Holy One is indis- 
pensable to give effect to our ministrations. This is that which gives 
life and energy to the word delivered, and without which a minister of 
Jesus Christ is but a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 








PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE. 


Proceedings and Speeches at a Meeting for the Promotion of the 
Cause of Temperance in the United States, held at the Capitol, in 
Washington City, February 24, 1833. : 


No Christian, no philanthropist, no genuine patriot, can be an indif- 
ferent spectator of the temperance movements of the present day. ‘To 
remove an evil of such magnitude as has been induced by the use of 
intoxicating liquors, requires gigantic efforts ; and we are glad to find 
that such efforts are now making in almost every part of our land, 
among all classes of people, in every department of the Churches, by 
Christians, statesmen, and philanthropists. The account of the above 


‘proceedings will show that our representatives in both houses of con- 


gress, as well as members of the executive department of the national 
government, are lending the weight of their influence to suppress the 
frightful monster of intemperance, and to sustain the efforts of temper- 
ance societies by persuading the people to a total abstinence from all 
distilled liquors. Will not this noble example give an impetus to the 
pulsation of temperance, which will speedily cause a healthful circula- 
tion throughout every vein and artery of our republican body? We 
most ardently hope this issue may be witnessed. 

Had we room we would gladly give the entire address of the hon- 
orable Lewis Cass, chairman of the meeting, which is alike distin- 
guished by the justness of its sentiments, and the beauty and energy of 
its language. Surely the honorable secretary of war cannot exert his 
commanding talents and his eloquent pen in a cause of more vital in- 
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terest to his country’s welfare, than in that of temperance. From this 
eloquent and appropriate address we give the following extracts :— 


‘I have been requested to introduce the proceedings of the evening, 
and to explain the objects of this assemblage, and the views and mo- 


tives of those who have called it. 


And I do this with the less reluct- 


ance, even in this hall of legislation, because the evils of intemperance, 
against which we are called to bear our testimony, and in the suppres- 
sion of which our co-operation is demanded, have passed, like the blast 
of the desert, over this fair land. 

Our government rests upon public opinion, and public opinion, to be 
safe, must be virtuous, as well as enlightened. This magnificent de- 
pository of power would soon become as desolate as the monuments of 
departed freedom, which hallow, while they sadden, the fairest regions 
of the old world, if it were not guarded by the virtue and intelligence 


of the American people and their representatives. 


All, therefore, are 


interested in the great cause of public morals, and the united exertions 
of all may be demanded, whenever an important melioration is proposed 
in the condition of the community. The great avenues of communi- 
cation diverge from this seat of empire to every section of our exten- 
Sive republic, and the most salutary impression may, therefore, be here 
made upon the public mind by efforts, founded in benevolence and 
directed by wisdom. 

And it is one of the great characteristics of the age in which we live, 
that men are now uniting for the accomplishment of objects, upon 
which the peace and welfare of society must rest, with a firmness of 
resolution, a contempt of danger, a sacrifice of personal considerations, 
and a spirit of active benevolence, which offer the fairest prospects of 


SUCCESS. 


The messengers of glad tidings are despatched through the 


world, carrying the word of life and light to the arctic and the torrid 





“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 


From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 


Their land from error’s chain. 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ; 

Though ev’ry prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile : 

In vain with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strown; 

The heathen in his blindness 


Bows down to wood and stone. 


regions, to islands and continents, to Christian and Paynim; and 
already the song of triumph and gratitude is heard from the Eastern 
and the Southern oceans, and wherever the herald of the cross has 
carried the name of the Redeemer and the great plan of salvation.— 
Beautifully indeed has this scene been described by one who, in faith 
and fervor, in principle and practice, approached the model of the primi- 
tive ages, and who was himself a martyr to these holy labors. 
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Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we, to men benighted, 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation! O, salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah’s name. 


Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 
The Lamb, for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 


Associations are formed for the promotion of all the great objects of 
moral concern, to the attainment of which individual exertions would 
be inadequate, and where common means and common efforts can be 
used. For the propagation of the Gospel, for the suppression of vice, 
for the education of youth, and generally for whatever can give know- 
ledge to ignorance, stability to principle, or confidence to virtue. By 
this union, objects assume a greater magnitude. Efforts, upon an 
increased scale of usefulness, are planned and prosecuted for their 
attainment. The necessary funds are procured and expended. Emu- 
lation is excited, and pride and principle are brought to act in harmo- 
nious co-operation. Let no one contemn the means, and pronounce 
them insufficient for the end. Who shall limit the effect of human 
exertions, when directed to human improvement? In looking back 
upon the progress of society, how apparently slight do we find the 
causes, which have produced the most lasting impressions upon the 
family of man. I need not seek to illustrate the observation by exam- 
ples. They abound in every page of history. 

With similar views, societies have been instituted for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. Already their standards have been unfurled in 
the old and the new world, and able, zealous, and pious men have 
gathered round them and girded themselves for the combat. Let us 
trust in God, that the victory will be theirs. But the triumph will be- 
long to human nature. Such a victory as no warrior ever gained, and 
such a triumph as the imperial republic, in the brightest days of her 
splendor, never decree to the proudest of her victors.’ (pp. 3-5.) 

After adducing a variety of arguments and facts to show the evils of 
intemperance, and the beneficial results to society which may be rea- 
sonably anticipated by the steady prosecution of this object, Mr. Cass 
concludes as follows :— 

‘The experience of the civilized world, during the past year, fur- 
nishes another memorable lesson upon this deeply interesting subject. 
A lesson which, if properly appreciated, may well console us, for all 
the calamity with which it was accompanied. Who has forgotten that 
desolating pestilence, which, borne on the wings of the wind, traversed 
the old continent from the frontiers of China to the western limits of 
Europe! Vainly we hoped the ocean, which separates the hemis- 
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pheres, would present an impassable barrier to this mighty destroyer. 
But it came, and with it despair and death. But there came also the 
triumph of temperance. For though many a sacrifice was made among 
the virtuous and exemplary, still the stroke fell chiefly upon those 
whose constitutions had been impaired by habitual indulgence, and who 
were thus prepared for the disease. 

Too long have those, who are yielding to this propensity, deluded 
themselves and others with this pretence of the necessary use of ardent 
spirits. It is time the foundation were broken up and the superstruc- 
ture demolished. What was the state of the ancient world, where the 
process of distillation was unknown? The Arabian chemists were the 
first to introduce it, and not a!l the drugs of Arabia have been able to 
cdunteract its pernicious influence. There is nothing which leads to 
the belief that men were less able to endure fatigue, or that the average 
duration of human life was shorter. On the contrary, some of the most 
stupendous monuments of human power were erected in the early age 
of the world, and have come down to us unimpaired, surviving the 
memory of their founders and the objects of their construction. Ex- 
treme longevity was one of the characteristics of that period, and many 
of our most fatal disorders were unknown. A Roman soldier carried 
a weight of sixty pounds, beside his arms, and usually marched twenty 
miles aday. Every night he labored to enclose his encampment with 
a parapet and ditch. No fatigue nor exposure exempted an army from 
this duty, enjoined by the fundamental principles of their military ser- 
vice. Could an American soldier, with his daily allowance of spirits, 
or I may rather say, his daily temptation to drink, do more than this ? 
Carry eighty pounds upon his back, march twenty miles a day, and 
then fortify his encampment! To the Roman soldier ardent spirits 
were unknown. To the American, they have been the bane of his life, 
and their destructive effects may be traced in every platoon of our 
army. It is to be hoped, that the recent regulations, which have been 
adopted upon this subject, will introduce a new era into our military 
history. Away then with this idle pretence of necessity. The neces- 
sity exists no where, but in the apologetic answers of those who, 
determined not’ to relinquish this darling habit, are yet desirous of 
presenting some excuse to themselves and others for its indulgence. 

And why is it, that the vice of intemperance is almost wholly con- 
fined to men? ‘True, we are sometimes appalled by the sight of a 
drunken woman, but such a spectacle is rare, and as shocking as it is 
unusual. Have they no fatigues to encounter, no sorrows to assuage, 
no maladies to heal? Are they liable to none of the common acci- 
dents of life, which furnish the excuse for this self abasement? They 
have all these, and more than these; for they have husbands, and sons, 
and fathers, whose neglect and cruelty, induced by intemperance, push 
the endurance of human nature to its utmost limit. And yet, under 
these trying circumstances, our females are patient and exemplary ; 
seldom resorting to that false solace, which, if it give pleasure to-day, 
brings wo to-morrow. Whence this difference between the sexes ? 
The habits of the lives of females are opposed to such a practice ; their 
duties are faithfully performed at home. The domestic hearth is the 
altar where their human affections are offered, and round this are ga- 
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thered all that makes life desirable. In joy and sorrow, here they are 
found seeking consolation ; not in the bow], but in the practice of those 
virtues which God has given them, and which man has not been able 
to take away. Let us learn from them, that vicious indulgences are ‘ 
destructive to our health, injurious to our morals, subversive of our 
usefulness and respectability, and creating a fearful balance, which, in 
the great day of account, will leave us without excuse and without hope. 

But there is fortunately one. plain and safe method, by which all 
danger may be avoided. And that is, by entire interdiction. Absti- 
nence, and abstinence only, from ardent spirits, will shield us from 
their injurious consequences. -And this, in fact, is the only effectual 
safeguard within our power. He who says to the tide of human pas- 
sion, Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther, will find his prehibition 
as little heeded as did the English monarch, who, erecting his throne 
upon the brink of the ocean, commanded its tide to be still. All expe- 
rience demonstrates, that we are led by degrees along the path of life. 
From the smallest indulgence, the most inveterate habits arise. And 
when entering upon an untried course, vainly should we atfempt to 
predict the consequences. ‘ Lead us not into temptation,” is one of 
the petitions we are directed to prefer to the throne of grace. A peti- 
tion founded in a perfect knowledge of human nature. Temptation is 
best avoided by sternly resisting its first advances. And after all, 
what is the sacrifice which principle and prudence demand? Nothing 
that adds to our comfort, that extends our knowledge, that fortifies our 
principles, or that increases our rational enjoyment. If there be one. 
individual, within these walls, who feels conscious he is yielding to the 
insidious approaches of this tempter, let me entreat him to pause, while 
yet he may ;—to resist the enemy, while victory is within his reach. 
Let him survey the misery around him which this vice has occasioned. 
Let him look behind him, and ask if there is satisfaction. Let him 
look before him, and ask if there is hope. He is travelling a road 
which leads to destruction, and he will soon find himself urged onward 
by an irresistible impulse, which is at once the evidence and the pun- 
ishment of his guilt. The apples he plucks are not from the garden of 
the Hesperides, fair and golden as they appear to him. But they are 
the fruit of Sodom and Gomorrah—clusters from the Dead Sea, filled 
with bitterness and sorrow. And let him not seek consolation in the 
belief that he can relinquish the practice at pleasure, and that he will 
restrict himself to such a quantity as will gratify without injuring him. 
He who finds himself in the current of Niagara must labor for life, 
while life is within his reach, to attain the shore and escape. Once 
upon the brink of that fearful chasm, which no human being has passed 
and lived, swifter than his own fears he is hurried to destruction. And 
thus it is with those who commit themselves to this fatal current of 
oblivion. When they embark, the stream is gentle, and resistance 
easy. By and by the waters are out upon the earth, and they descend 
with a force and rapidity which mock their hopes and baffle their exer- 
tions. And after death—comes the judgment.’ (pp. 12-14.) 


Among the speakers was Dr. Edwards, who gave the following state- 
ment of facts, with a view to show the encouraging change which has 
been wrought in favor of temperance :— 
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‘More than 1,500,000 of our countrymen have ceased to use ardent 


spirit. 


Our National Affairs. 


Many of them, a few years ago, used it every day, and without 


a thought that it was improper; who, by attention to the subject, in 
view of the facts which have been developed, have come to the fixed 
and settled conclusion, that it is morally wrong for them to use it, or to 
furnish it for the use of others ; because it is, in their view, injurious 
to the body and the soul, both for this life and the life to come. More 
than 1500 men have ceased to make it. ‘They do not believe it right, 


even to 


accumulate property by such an employment. More than 


4000 men have ceased to sell it. They will not for money continue to 
be accessary to the ruin of their fellow men. More than 600 vessels 
now float on the ocean, that do not carry it ; vessels which visit every 
clime, and some of which even circumnavigate the globe ; and not only 
without injury, but with a manifest increase of the health, the comfort, 
and the safety of the men. Without a drop of what was lately thought 
to be essential to mariners, they can navigate polar seas and torrid 
zones ; can ride the mountain wave, and outride the storm and the 


tempest, 


which would shipwreck a vast portion of all the vessels where 


the men freely use it.’ (p. 16.) 








OUR NATION AL AFFAIRS. 


Tue present has been a year of no little anxiety respecting the fate of our na- 
tional affairs. And while we disclaim all intention of entering into the party poli- 
tics of the day, which indeed are often carried to an excess that every honest mind 
and sincere Christian patriot must deprecate, we may be allowed to express our 
ardent desire for our nation’s welfare, for the harmony and unity of its counsels, and 
for that elevation of character which can result only from rectitude of conduct, from 
the justice and purity of its laws, and their faithful and impartial administration. 

We alluded to the anxiety of the public mind. This has been evinced for some 


time past. 


All seemed to feel that a crisis in our history had arrived which might 


evolve events of fearful consequence to our national prosperity, if not indeed de- 
structive to our national existence. And under the deep and thrilling excitement 
which these fearful forebodings produced, many a fervent prayer was offered to God 
that wisdom might preside in our national council when it should assemble, that our 


executive 


tribunals might be guided aright in the execution of their high trust, and 


that our country might be extricated from the difficulties in which it seemed involved, 
and that the dangers with which we were threatened might be averted. The im- 
prisonment of the missionaries—the decisions of the State and United States’ courts 
on their case—the unsettled state of the Cherokee Indians—the great excitement 
in the state of South Carolina—all seemed to raise portentous clouds in our political 
horizon, which threatened us with a destructive storm. To the congress, therefore, 
which has just adjourned, all looked with trembling expectation ; and, as before 
stated, many a prayer went up to the God of nations, that He would inspire the 
hearts and heads of our rulers with wisdom in counsel and firmness of purpose 
sufficient to meet the crisis with such measures as should avert the threatened 


danger. 


The danger, we humbly trust, is passed. The sun of peace, of union, and recip- 
rocal sentiments of fraternal regard, seems again shining in our political hemisphere. 
The demon of discord has been defeated in his malevolent attempts against our na- 


tional prosperity. The two important bills, called the tariff and enforcing bills, 
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which elicited so much interest and called forth such an array of talent, particularly 
in the senate of the United States, seem to have been as the olive branch of peace, and 
to be the means of checking the rising inundation of political strife, war, and blood- 
shed. We do not pretend to enter into the merits of these measures ; but if they 
shall be instrumental of hushing to silence the troubled elements, and of lengthening 
out our happy union, they should be considered as ominous of future contentment, 
peace, and prosperity ; and surely some little sacrifice of individual interest, and 
even of state privileges, should be made to secure an end of such high interest and 
general and lasting good. 

To improve this apparent return of general harmony, as we ought, is the grand 
question. And who can doubt that it is the duty of every citizen to cultivate a ge- 
‘neral feeling of national concord, to put down, as far as in him lies, every sentiment 
of disunion, and to do all in his power to pare off the rough edges of sectional pre- 
Judices and prepossessions? Let the north consider the south, the east the west, 
and vice versa, as constituting a part of that whole in which every part is equally 
interested to preserve inviolate; and that consequently when any part of this whole 


‘suffers we all suffer with it? And in the mean time let us exert ourselves to spread — 


abroad, through all ranks of society, the rulers and the ruled, that religion which 
breathes naught but ‘peace on earth and good will to men;’ then shall God, even 
our God, dwell among us, and ‘make His face to shine upon us, and bless us with 
the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth.’ 








THE PROGRESS OF LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 


Wir the revolution in England our readers are doubtless familiar. It is stated 
that in the recent election for members of parliament, four fifths or more are among 
the advocates of reform principles. This may be considered but the commence- 
ment of reform in that country. It is merely a reform in the mode of electing the 
representatives of the people. The parliament, which has just been chosen under 
the operation of the reform bill, will doubtless carry their principles into practical 
operation, and make an effort at effecting a reformation in many important parti- 
culars, both in Church and state. The ball of reformation, thus set in motion, may 
not cease to roll on, until the tithing system is done away, by which the numerous 
bodies of dissenters will be relieved from the undue pressure of the establishment, 
and those distinctions annihilated which now keep some orders of the clergy at such 
an awful distance from others and from their flocks; and perhaps the nobility them- 
selves may yet find that their-high privileges are in danger. We hope, however, 
that there wiil be sufficient prudence and moderation in the high counsel of the na- 
tion to prevent the stream of popular indignation, against civil and ecclesiastical 
oppression, from swelling into such a torrent as to inundate the country with the 
wild uproar of confusion and anarchy. The steady progress of religious light, civil 
liberty, learning, and science in that land of many of our forefathers, seems to be a 
guarantee for its safety from those sad convulsions to which some other portions of 
Europe have been doomed. And when we consider how high the tide of civil and 
religious liberty has risen in that and in our own country, it seems somewhat sur- 
prising that in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and in general the south of Europe should 
still retain the intolerant maxims of the middle ages, allowing popery to revel in all 
the pride of its haughty superiority over all other religions. 

But while this spirit of intolerance sports itself in so many parts of Christendom 
with inflicting pains and penalties upon Protestants and Jews, it is pleasing to be- 
hold, even in a Mohammedan country, the opposite spirit exemplifying itself in 
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granting religious toleration. A correspondent for the New-York Observer thus 
writes from France respecting the pacific disposition of the reigning PacHA oF 
Eerer :— 


‘A French physician, named M. Clot, went to Egypt, several years since, to 
practise medicine. Being a skilful man, having solid learning and great prudence, 
he acquired soon in that country a high reputation. He founded at Cairo a school 
of medicine, in which he instructed Egyptian youth, and he obtained, even of Mo- 
hammedan priests, permission to dissect dead bodies, a thing forbidden by the laws, 
and revolting to the feelings of orientals. The name of M. Clot was soon known 
to Mehemet Ali, pacha of Egypt. This chief, who knows how to appreciate every 
species of talent, and who employs all possible means to civilize Egypt, called M. 
Clot near his person, and gave him the title of his first physician. Some time after, 
having had opportunity to be satisfied with his conduct and +is surgical operations, 
he raised him to the dignity of bey, one of the first marks of distinction in Turkey. 
The rumor was then spread that M. Clot had been forced to change his religion, 
and abandon Christianity for Mohammedanism, before being named bey by the 
pacha. This false accusation having come to the knowledge of M. Clot, he has 
denied it positively in a letter published in some French journals; and it is in this 
— oe we find authentic proofs that liberty of worship has been established by 
the pacha. 

Before the administration of Mehemet Ali, a barbarous intolerance prevailed in 
that country ; Christians and Jews possessed no rights, and enjeyed no security. 
Their persons and their goods were at the mercy of every Mohammedan, and the 
least cadi of a village could, with impunity, rob them, imprison them, or cause them 
to be put to death. They were not permitted to mount a horse or a mule; they 


_ were allowed only to ride on asses. When any unfortunate Christian or Jew, thus 


humbly mounted, happened to pass before a mosque, or to meet in the street a Mo- 
hammedan chief, he was obliged to dismount from his ass and to put foot to the 
ground. He was forbidden to wear garments of any other color than black. There 
was no justice for him before the tribunals: when he plead against a Mohamme- 
dan, the judge condemned him, however good his cause. In a word, Christians and 
Jews were exposed to all sorts of vexation and oppression, as is the case still in 
almost all the rest of Turkey. 

But, since Mehemet Ali has been pacha of Egypt, he has made a radical change 
in all these matters. He has established a perfect equality among all religions.— 
He has admitted Christians and Jews to sit in the tribunals of commerce, and he 
would have done the same in respect to other tribunals, if it had not been expressly 
forbidden by the Mohammedan religion. He has given his confidence and princi- 
pal offices to men of merit, without regard to their religious faith. Thus the mi- 
nister of commerce, the director general of the finances, the first physician of the 
pacha, and several other chief officers, are Christians. Among the receivers, pay- 
masters, and persons employed in all the various offices of government, are to be 
found Christians and Jews. The director general of the arsenal of Alexandria, and 
many captains of vessels and other naval officers, are also Christians. 

This is not all. Not only does the pacha of Egypt place Christians in high civil 
and ee offices, but he allows them also the free exercise of religious worship 
even in public places, “Often,” says M. Clot, “are seen in the streets of Alexan- 
dria and of Cairo, Catholic priests, clothed in their sacerdotal habits, walking in 
funeral trains, bearing the sacraments and making public processions with the ut- 
most liberty.” 

Mehemet Ali has allowed the founding of several large churches, and even con- 
vents ; he thinks every one should have a right to shut himself up in a cloister, and 
make vows of seclusion, if he thinks proper.’ - 





Erratum.—On p. 8, first line of the article on the Life and Times 
of Arminius, read Biblical Repertory instead of Biblical Repository. 

N. B.—The Origin and Progress of Religion in Savannah will ap- 
pear in our next number. 
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